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Executive Summary 


Advances in the science of learning and development, along with the increasing demands of life and 
work in the 21st century, are raising expectations for schools and educators. Policy levers that affect 
the teacher workforce will play a key role in meeting these expectations. This report, one of a series 
of state policy studies produced by the Learning Policy Institute in collaboration with the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, examines teacher licensure and preparation program approval systems in 
West Virginia. This study was designed to assess how these systems are advancing the preparation 
of a well-qualified and equitably distributed teacher workforce to support all students’ deeper 
learning and social, emotional, and academic development. 


This report draws on multiple sources, including state teacher and student data, analyses of statutory 
and regulatory frameworks and policy activities, and interviews with educators and state agency staff. 
It opens with a description of the state policy context, including challenges in public education and 
the teacher workforce. The report then describes in detail the current system of teacher licensure 
and preparation program approval, including recent policy changes and implementation. Finally, 

the report draws on contemporary research and state policy examples to provide recommendations 
aimed at systemic improvement and intended to help policymakers move closer to West Virginia’s 
teacher workforce goals. 


State Context: Lagging Statewide Achievement, Growing Social and Emotional 
Needs, and a Shortage of Teachers Ready to Respond 


West Virginia’s performance on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) highlights 
a continued challenge in supporting achievement for students across the state when compared 

with the rest of the country. Across the 4th- and 8th-grade mathematics and reading exams, West 
Virginia students’ scores have hovered in or near the bottom 10 states over the past decade, based 
on both average scale score and percentage of students who score at or above proficient. In addition, 
these scores have generally been on the decline or have stagnated for 4th- and 8th-grade test-takers 
across both mathematics and reading. 


Complicating the state’s efforts to improve student achievement are the structural economic 
problems it faces. West Virginia’s poverty rate of 19.1% ranked fourth in the nation in 2019, 
influenced, in part, by the decline in coal production since 2012 and accompanying unemployment. 
Further, West Virginians attain limited postsecondary education: Less than one third hold associate 
degrees or higher. With the additional challenge of opioid addiction, the state faces a steep climb 
toward an economic resurgence. 


Against this concerning backdrop, students in West Virginia navigate increasingly unstable home lives 
and the effects of childhood trauma and adverse childhood experiences. Among children under age 
18, 24.5% live in households below the federal poverty threshold, which for a family of four is about 
$26,000 annually. West Virginia leads the nation in the percentage of children who do not live with 
either parent. This includes 6,938 children living in foster care as of March 2019 and more than 
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40,000 living with grandparents or other relatives. West Virginia teachers are aware of the unique 
challenges these students face. When asked in a 2019 West Virginia University (WVU) survey about 
conditions students face at home, 70% of the 2,200 teachers who responded reported an increase 
in students impacted by substance misuse in the home. 


Given the steep odds facing children in West Virginia, it is critically important that they have expert 
teachers who can meet their wide-ranging needs. Yet evidence shows that schools and educators 
struggle to meet this challenge. From the same 2019 WVU survey, 90% of teachers reported 

not feeling confident in Knowing how to support children with parents who misuse substances. 
Further, students report a lack of trust in school staff. Half of students surveyed in the 2019 West 
Virginia Department of Education (WVDE) Education Survey for Students stated that they are not 
“comfortable discussing problems with adults at [their] school.” 


At this moment of acute need for educators with the knowledge, skills, and dispositions to support 
the social, emotional, and academic development of students, teacher shortages in West Virginia 
are increasing the pressure to fill vacant classrooms with underprepared or uncertified individuals. 
According to state data reported to the federal government, for nearly a decade West Virginia 
counties have reported shortages of fully certified teachers, and the state as a whole has reported 
persistent shortages in a long list of subjects, including mathematics, science, special education, 
and elementary education. In addition, a growing number of teachers working in classrooms are not 
fully prepared, with as many as 1,200 of the state’s 19,000 teachers serving in positions without 
having completed requirements for full professional licensure. The most acute shortages are 
concentrated in the southern portion of the state, including Boone, Logan, McDowell, Mingo, and 
Wyoming counties. 


Two key factors contribute to teacher shortages: higher rates of teachers leaving the profession— 
which drives demand for new teachers—and declines in teacher preparation enrollment across 

the state. While the state’s average teacher attrition rate of 9% is comparable to national trends, 
turnover rates vary widely by county, with some counties experiencing rates of 10-14%. Further, 
beginning teachers have seen particularly high rates of attrition, with one in five beginning teachers 
leaving after 1 year. Notably, research suggests that districts’ financial costs from teacher attrition 
are between $9,000 and $21,000 per teacher lost each year. Beyond this immediate financial 
burden, high rates of teacher attrition undermine student achievement and hinder broader school 
improvement efforts. And decline in teacher supply due to attrition will not be countered by incoming, 
newly certified teachers: Between the 2009-10 and 2017-18 academic years, the number of 
individuals entering teacher preparation programs in West Virginia declined by 53%. 


Policy Context: Strengthening Preparation in the Face of Growing Shortages 


Policies governing teacher licensure and program approval are intended to ensure that all students 
have well-prepared teachers who can meet their learning needs. In working toward this goal, West 
Virginia’s teacher preparation and licensure systems have struggled to maintain consistent and 
universally applied standards. Yet policy efforts over the past decade have helped the state establish 
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a strong foundation for meeting its workforce needs while also ensuring that new teachers receive 
the necessary training and support to succeed. 


In 2012, the state revised its teaching standards and tasked all preparation programs with ensuring 
alignment with them. The state subsequently took steps to establish a performance-based system 
of continuous improvement at all levels of the preparation and licensure systems. This began in 
2014 when the state formalized a partnership agreement with the Council for the Accreditation of 
Educator Preparation (CAEP) and made accreditation through CAEP a requirement for approved 
preparation programs operating in the state. In 2016, after a process of piloting two nationally 
normed teacher candidate performance assessments (the edTPA and the Praxis Performance 
Assessment for Teachers, or PPAT), the state established a culminating performance assessment 
requirement for all candidates and gave programs the choice between using an existing assessment 
or developing their own. 


More recently, the state proved to be an early adopter of policy aimed at increasing the time 
individual candidates spend practicing under the wing of an expert mentor. It also increased the 
incentives for future teachers who are willing to commit to working in high-need classrooms. In 2018, 
the West Virginia Board of Education (WVBE) formally adopted a policy requiring all preparation 
programs to provide the option for a yearlong residency pathway that would take the place of the 
traditional 12-week clinical experience. These efforts have been joined by increased investments 

in a recently revised teacher service scholarship program, the Underwood-Smith Teaching Scholars 
Program. The program is intended to recruit some of the state’s highest-achieving high schoolers 
into teaching and help the state address the persistent shortages in certain subject areas and 
geographic locations. 


Yet persistently low teacher salaries across the state continue to challenge efforts to build a well- 
prepared teacher workforce, and not every recent policy change is positioned to support the long- 
term needs of teachers and students. Legislative changes in 2013 removed existing requirements 
for beginning teacher induction programs and gave local counties greater discretion over program 
funding provided through the state. As these changes have taken effect, there is growing concern 
about the level of oversight of county programs. Responses of new teachers to state surveys suggest 
that teachers experience declining consistency and inequitable access to quality induction programs. 
Further, in 2017, legislation eliminated the state’s Regional Education Service Agencies, which had 
been responsible for supporting regional and county-level professional learning. 


The state’s alternative preparation system and varied licensure pathways—intended to address 
critical shortage areas—have evolved in a way that points to the state’s growing reliance on teachers 
who have not completed preparation or met the state’s standards. There is little publicly available 
data on how many individuals are licensed through the various available pathways or on the impact 
and retention of individuals prepared in different pathways once they are in the classroom. Further, 
because alternative pathways rely heavily on each county’s infrastructure for new teacher support 
and induction, the declining quality in induction programs risks leaving underprepared teachers 
without necessary support. 
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This is concerning because underprepared teachers are two to three times more likely to leave 
teaching soon after entry than those who enter the profession having received comprehensive 
preparation. Further, underprepared teachers are disproportionately assigned to the highest 

need students, and research shows an association between underprepared teachers and lower 
achievement gains for students. Ultimately, this evolving policy context has created the potential for 
greater variability in quality of preparation and ongoing professional learning and supports, which, 
in turn, may exacerbate shortages, increase inequities in the distribution of qualified teachers, and 
depress student achievement across the state. 


Finally, the COVID-19 pandemic has upended schools and teacher preparation programs across the 
state. The WVDE has worked to respond with flexibility to preparation requirements. It does not want 
to deny a teacher candidate the opportunity to earn certification or begin teaching in the coming 
years because of disruptions to certification testing and clinical practice experiences brought on by 
school closures or remote instruction. Yet a great deal of uncertainty remains regarding the potential 
impacts of future budget cuts or further disruptions to the state’s teacher workforce as a result of 
the pandemic. 


Building Strong Systems of Teacher Certification and Preparation That Enable 
Teachers to Support Students’ Social, Emotional, and Academic Development 


Strong certification and program approval systems rely on essential and interconnected elements 
that help all teachers develop the knowledge, skills, and dispositions needed to support students’ 
social, emotional, and academic development. These essential elements include: 


¢ standards that define high-quality practice, 


¢ performance-based assessments that assess whether candidates can teach in ways 
that meet the standards, and 


e teacher preparation accreditation and program approval processes that support 
continuous improvement and ensure that educator preparation programs are preparing 
candidates to meet the standards. 


Further, strong certification and program approval systems often combine these foundational 
elements with incentives that draw individuals into preparation programs, as well as with mentoring 
and coaching during their first 2 or 3 years of teaching. This report explores West Virginia’s current 
systems of certification and program approval to reveal key areas of alignment with this vision and 
highlight areas for future growth. 


Standards for teacher certification and preparation 


First developed in 2007, the West Virginia Professional Teaching Standards (WVPTS) serve as 
the guiding standards for the state’s practicing teachers and for the development of preparation 
program content and curriculum. The WVPTS provide a strong foundation that supports a clear 
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and comprehensive vision for teaching and learning in the state. However, while the standards aim 

to ensure that teachers provide learning opportunities that are learner centered, developmentally 
grounded, and personalized, they do not reflect the most recent findings from the science of learning 
and development (SoLD). This includes the importance for teachers to integrate social and emotional 
learning (SEL) with cognitive and content-area learning, as well as to incorporate trauma-informed 
practices and educative and restorative behavioral supports. 


In addition, based on a thorough analysis of the WVPTS, instances of learner-centered, 
developmentally grounded, and personalized teaching practices often show up only in the highest 
levels of the standards’ developmental continuum (there are four levels of performance for each 
indicator within the standards—Distinguished, Accomplished, Emerging, and Unsatisfactory). 
Specifically, learner-centered language often appears in the Distinguished category, while more 
teacher-centered language is reflected in the lower developmental levels. Such a pattern raises 
concerns that where teaching practices are reflective of SoLD principles, only a small group of expert 
teachers may be expected to demonstrate them, instead of the teaching workforce as a whole. Future 
revisions of the standards should better reflect a developmental continuum for teaching practice that 
is fully aligned with SoLD principles and that encourages those practices for new and novice teachers 
as well as for expert practitioners. 


Pathways to becoming a teacher in West Virginia 


In West Virginia’s system, certification is intended to attest that a teacher has completed an approved 
program, including all standards, requirements, and preservice clinical experience, and has passed 
all required assessments. Recent data reported under the Higher Education Act indicates that a 
majority of individuals seeking certification enroll in a Traditional Approved Teacher Preparation 
program pathway that leads to an Initial Professional Teaching Certificate. Candidates pursuing 
certification through a traditional state-approved preparation program must successfully complete an 
institutionally selected performance assessment, field experience hours, and a culminating clinical 
experience to complete a program and qualify for a Professional Teaching Certificate. 


Although most candidates enter the classroom through traditional preparation pathways, state policy 
does provide for a series of pathways developed to help the state and counties address teacher 
shortages in critical-need areas. Anecdotal evidence suggests that a growing number of counties are 
turning to these pathways to fill vacant positions in the absence of fully certified applicants. The three 
alternative pathways to licensure include: 


1. First-Class/Full-Time Permit: Individuals who hold a bachelor’s degree and have 
completed a minimum of 6 semester hours of a WVBE-approved preparation program 
are eligible to serve as the teacher of record on a First-Class/Full-Time Permit for up to 
6 years. 


2. Teacher-in-Residence (TIR) Permit: The TIR Permit allows an individual currently 
completing their clinical experience through a traditional program to satisfy their 
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culminating clinical experience requirement and serve as the teacher of record 
in a classroom with a vacancy and receive no less than 65% of a fully certified 
teacher’s salary. 


3. Alternative Teaching Certificate: Individuals receive required preparation instruction 
through the hiring county either simultaneously or before assuming the role of educator. 
As of 2021, individuals entering through these pathways are required to pass a 
performance assessment. 


It is unclear if individuals entering through these alternative pathways must meet the same 
expectations laid out in the traditional licensure pathway. Research for this report found that 

the current requirements and the flexibility allowed in program delivery have led to inconsistent 
implementation across programs and pathways. It also found a lack of defined support at the county 
level for novice teachers participating in alternative pathways, who need such supports the most. 


Teacher preparation program approval and accreditation 


West Virginia has taken a performance-based approach to the approval of its teacher preparation 
programs. State approval and national accreditation emphasize the link between state standards and 
requirements and demonstrated candidate proficiency, rather than relying on rating programs based 
on required credits or coursework. 


At the same time, the efficacy of the current performance-based program approval system relies 
heavily on the role of national accreditation to help drive program improvement. Between 2014 and 
2020, that role was played exclusively by the national accreditation organization CAEP. During that 
period, smaller programs noted a lack of support in the CAEP accreditation process, which led 

the state to seek a more consistent means to support continuous improvement. Policy revisions 
proposed in 2021 point to a larger state role in program approval and an expansion of national 
accreditation options, such as allowing for national accreditation through the Association for 
Advancing Quality in Educator Preparation (AAQEP), once approved by the WVBE. While there is 
evidence that the transition to CAEP has resulted in changes to program design and implementation, 
questions remain among stakeholders and the WVDE about how best to support continuous 
improvement across programs in the state. 


Finally, policy for program approval requires preparation programs to implement a teacher 
performance assessment, but programs have the flexibility to develop their own or use a nationally 
normed assessment like the edTPA or PPAT. As of 2021, most programs use the West Virginia 
Teacher Performance Assessment (WVTPA), a locally created assessment modeled after the PPAT 
and developed in 2016 in collaboration with the West Virginia Higher Education Policy Commission’s 
Teacher Education Advisory Council and 12 institutions from across the state. Anecdotal evidence 
suggests that teacher preparation programs are using performance assessment results and data to 
drive program improvement, but it is unclear how widespread this practice is. 
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West Virginia’s transition to the yearlong residency 


In 2019, the WVBE added minimum requirements for a yearlong residency experience to Policy 
5100, the legislative rule that guides approval of teacher preparation programs. When the policy 
took effect on July 1, 2021, all institutions with teacher preparation programs had to be piloting a 
yearlong residency pathway as a final clinical experience in at least one of the institution’s programs. 
The WVBE has indicated that, by fall 2024, every individual pursuing teaching through a traditional 
teacher preparation program would complete a yearlong residency as their culminating clinical 
practice experience. To support the full implementation, department staff are working alongside 
programs to develop innovative approaches to residencies. Pilot programs were implemented across 
five institutions during the 2019-20 school year, which resulted in some positive outcomes for 
teacher residents. 


Conversations with stakeholders surfaced potential challenges with scaling the programs beyond 
the initial pilot cohorts, including finding quality cooperating teachers for residents, navigating 
institutional barriers to program redesign, establishing consistency and quality across residencies, 
and providing financial supports to residents and cooperating teachers. These challenges may 

be offset both by the state’s plan to leverage existing grant funds for professional development 
school partnerships to support yearlong residency program partnerships and by the establishment 
of clear guidance and policy around what constitutes a high-quality yearlong residency. Proposed 
elements include a specific number of hours candidates must spend in the classroom each semester 
(14 weeks or 250 hours), stipends for cooperating teachers, and opportunities for residents to 
serve as Substitute teachers in their “residency hub” or school. The proposed policies do not 
provide for financial incentives for residents beyond what might be collected through once-a-week 
substitute teaching. 


Teacher preparation data collection and capacity 


To manage such a complex system of teacher certification and program approval and to understand 
the nature of teacher preparation, supply, and retention, the state needs better data. Unfortunately, 
there is no teacher preparation data system that houses data from across all of the 19 institutions 
that prepare teachers in West Virginia. However, data are available from performance assessments 
and the teacher evaluation system that could help better inform improvement conversations at the 
state level. Further, conversations with stakeholders suggest opportunities for state agencies to take 
a lead in collecting, analyzing, and reporting on relevant data and a range of indicators that can help 
shape the improvement of preparation programs. Among these opportunities is support in collecting 
employer and program completer surveys. Conversations with stakeholders indicated a desire for 
the state to take on this role and provide more support, particularly when it comes to reporting 
requirements under CAEP. Efforts to support wider collection, dissemination, and use of data will be 
crucial to the state’s goal of high-quality preparation for all teachers. 


Finally, it is difficult to assess the effects of different types of preparation on teacher shortages and 
disparate access to well-prepared teachers without the ability to follow candidates from enrollment 
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through completion and into the classroom. It will be essential for the state to learn more about the 
preparation pipeline, and its successes and weaknesses, if West Virginia is to set a well-informed 
course for future policy. 


Underwood-Smith Teaching Scholars Program 


The state’s broader push to tackle persistent shortages received a much-needed boost with updates 
to the Underwood-Smith Teacher Scholarship and Loan Assistance Program (now the Underwood- 
Smith Teaching Scholars Program). Legislation modified the program to target certain high-need 
academic disciplines and emphasized the recruitment of the state’s most accomplished high school 
students into the profession. The legislation also substantially increased the annual award of the 
original program from $5,000 to $10,000 per year ($40,000 total), a sum that dwarfs the awards 
teacher candidates received under the prior program. 


Scholars will fulfill a 5-year service requirement in their high-need field. The legislation also provides 
for a minimum of $3,000 in loan forgiveness annually for teachers working in critical shortage fields, 
or as a counselor at the elementary, middle, or secondary level in a school or geographic area of 
critical need. 


Professional learning systems in West Virginia 


New teacher supports and induction programs: With the growth of alternative certification programs 
and the high rates of new teacher attrition across the state, West Virginia’s beginning teacher 
induction system is part of a broader push to retain teachers for the long term. Unfortunately, 
legislative changes in 2013 eliminated statewide standards for new teacher induction programs and 
provided counties greater flexibility in their delivery. They also led to growing variability in program 
quality. Data collected in March 2019 through the department’s Educator Voice Survey indicate 
broad inconsistencies in access to supports for the new teachers surveyed and suggest limited 
impact of induction supports currently offered across counties. 


In 2019, the state appropriated $4,584,707 for teacher and leader induction programs, and 
counties received a portion of these funds based on the number of first- and second-year teachers 
working in their schools. At the same time, there is little oversight or accountability when it comes to 
how counties spend these funds. Counties provide their plans for new teacher support through their 
West Virginia Support for Improving Professional Practice (WVSIPP) plans, but they provide no other 
data or evidence of implementation or impact. Addressing access to quality induction could be one of 
the most important steps for state leaders moving forward. 


Teacher leadership and professional learning for practicing teachers: Another challenge for the 
state in teacher retention is that professional learning systems in West Virginia are in flux. Counties 
and schools are adjusting to the elimination of advanced credentials, such as the mentor and 

master mentor certificates, and of some support structures, such as the Regional Education Service 
Agencies (RESAs). This comes at a time when teachers face growing challenges in meeting student 
needs and have expressed a desire for greater professional development and support. Conversations 
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with the department and other stakeholders suggest that many practicing teachers may be falling 
through the cracks. 


One key area in which West Virginia continues to excel is its support for the National Board 
Certification process. The state ranks 15th overall in the number of National Board Certified Teachers 
(NBCTs), a ranking that is rooted in the range of supports and incentives it offers to encourage 
teachers to pursue the advanced certification. Yet students have inequitable access to NBCTs. 
Policy meant to mitigate this issue was passed in 2015 and provides an additional incentive for 
NBCTs who serve as mentors in persistently low-performing schools. Unfortunately, the reach of 
this incentive is limited. Many NBCTs who might qualify for the additional stipend are not assigned 
mentor duties at the county level and thus cannot meet the statutory requirements. Nevertheless, 
the state’s success in expanding the number of NBCTs offers a current and future source of quality 
mentors and cooperating teachers who could help implement the yearlong residency and other 
induction programs. 


Recommendations 


The current policy landscape in West Virginia includes some strong policies designed to attract and 
prepare teachers (e.g., NBCT support, yearlong residencies, performance assessments, service 
scholarships, and loan forgiveness), though this report found that they are not necessarily resulting 
in widely available opportunities for high-quality preparation. Notable gaps in the policy landscape 
undermine preparation and teacher retention (e.g., by eliminating statewide induction standards, 
providing little oversight of new teacher induction funds, eliminating mentor certifications, and 
allowing the number of teachers who enter the profession without full preparation or on temporary 
certifications to increase). The following recommendations emphasize opportunities for the state 

to build a sustainable workforce; formalize its commitment to the social, emotional, and academic 
development of students; and ensure that the standards for teaching help shape the instruction and 
practices of teachers across the state. 


Recommendation 1: Revise the West Virginia Professional Teaching Standards (WVPTS) to reflect 
current knowledge about student learning and development 


For educators to develop the knowledge and skills needed to support the social, emotional, and 
academic development of students, West Virginia should initiate a revision of the WVPTS that 
govern systems spanning the educator career continuum. Broadly speaking, there is a need for the 
standards to reinforce that all learning depends on emotional safety and attachments and that 
teachers should possess the skills and knowledge to: 


¢ model strategies and practices for learning as well as strengthening social and 
emotional skills; 


* create positive conditions for learning through strong, supportive attachments 
and relationships; 
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e use educative and restorative behavioral supports to create positive, engaging, 
co- constructed classroom learning communities; and 


e integrate social and emotional learning to foster self-regulation, executive function, 
perseverance, resilience, and growth mindset. 


Further, although county leadership and staff at the department consistently mentioned the need 
for trauma-informed practices, these practices are not mentioned in the current standards. The 
standards should stress the need for educators to use trauma-informed and healing-informed 
approaches to learning that build awareness of students’ needs and support the development of 
their regulatory abilities. 


Finally, the teaching practices highlighted above should be cultivated and expected of all teachers, 
both new and practicing, and the progressions in the WVPTS should support and clarify this. 
Specifically, practices meant to support all students and aligned to broader statewide priorities 
around social and emotional learning should be incorporated beyond the Distinguished category of 
practice under the standards. 


Recommendation 2: Ensure that teacher performance assessments reflect West Virginia’s 
standards for teaching in action and inform program improvement 


Over the past 6 years, West Virginia has taken strong initial steps toward implementation of a 
performance assessment requiring candidates to demonstrate teaching competencies aligned to 
state standards before their program recommends them for a license. The state’s policy of providing 
flexibility for preparation programs in the choice of performance assessment helped give rise to the 
West Virginia-developed WVTPA, which is currently used by 15 of 19 institutions in the state. The 
assessment, aligned to the WVPTS, is rigorous and contains the important assessment elements 
found in current national assessments (edTPA and PPAT), such as requiring candidates to plan and 
teach a unit, submit videos of their teaching, and track student progress and outcomes through an 
assessment plan. However, because the WVTPA has been in use only since 2016, it is still early to 
assess its effectiveness across the system. Additionally, because state policy allows programs to 
choose their performance assessment, there remains significant variability in how this requirement 
is met. In an effort to address the variability while still maintaining the flexibility in policy afforded to 
programs, West Virginia could begin by: 


¢ improving the scoring and calibration of the WVTPA; 


ensuring that programs have access to their performance assessment data and are 
using it to inform program improvement; and 


utilizing statewide and program-level performance assessment data to inform policy, 
specifically around the ongoing implementation of the yearlong residency. 
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Recommendation 3: Strengthen clinical training by supporting productive teacher residencies 


Policy changes in 2021 provided greater structure within which institutions can build their yearlong 
residency pathways and tailor them to meet candidates’ needs and those of their k-12 partners. For 
example, cooperating teachers are compensated for working with a teacher resident, and residents 
can receive limited compensation by substitute teaching at their residency school. 


Yet, looking ahead, scaling these yearlong residency pathways requires building an effective cadre of 
cooperating teachers. Further, with limited funding through the residency grant program, a deep need 
remains for the state and programs to establish sustainable residency funding. Finally, preparation 
programs still need support through partnerships with k-12 schools. To ensure the quality and 
sustainability of the yearlong residency pathway, the state could: 


¢ support the recruitment and training of quality cooperating teachers; 


¢ pilot sustainable funding strategies for the yearlong residencies that support stipends 
for cooperating teachers and residents; and 


* convene statewide and regional collaboratives that support strong partnerships between 
k-12 schools and teacher preparation programs, help residency programs learn and 
improve with each cohort of residents, and study the progress toward successful scaling 
of the residency program. 


Recommendation 4: Support improvements in accreditation and data use 


In West Virginia, current program approval policy and related data systems yield limited data that the 
state and individual programs can use in their continuous improvement efforts. Further, it is unclear, 
based on conversations with preparation program staff and leadership, how data collection and 
analysis efforts linked to national accreditation can support meeting the social and emotional needs 
of teachers and students across the state. With policy changes proposed in 2021, the state has an 
opportunity to drive conversations about how programs can use data in their improvement efforts. 
To support performance-based accreditation and continuous improvement across programs, the 
state could: 


¢ support improved collection and use of data, including employer and preparation 
program completer surveys, performance assessment results, and data on the 
number of candidates and completers by pathway within an institution (e.g., alternative 
certification, teacher-in-residence, yearlong residency); and 


¢ build on proposed policy changes allowing for multiple national accreditors by working 
closely with both CAEP and AAQEP to ensure more direct support to programs for their 
continuous improvement efforts that are aligned to the state’s current priorities and 
student needs. 
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Recommendation 5: Strengthen and expand efforts to address persistent teacher shortages 


As noted, publicly available data on the supply and demand of the teacher workforce in West Virginia 
is limited and often opaque to the point of limiting potential policy responses. The data in this 

report on the nature of teacher shortages across the state were pulled from local news stories or 
data sources that have grown increasingly outdated. The state’s primary education data dashboard, 
ZoomWYV, which has a stated goal of “helping stakeholders support all students’ achievement,” offers 
data on the distribution of teachers based on their years of experience, but it has an empty field 
under a teacher education heading. Given documented challenges in meeting the state’s persistent 
demand for fully prepared teachers across the state, West Virginia could: 


¢ increase access to data tracking the supply and demand of the teacher workforce, 
including accurate data on teacher vacancies, turnover, and the number of individuals— 
by subject area—entering teaching through First-Class/Full-Time Permits, Teacher-in- 
Residence pathways, and Alternative Certification; and 


e track and measure the impact of the recently expanded Underwood-Smith Teaching 
Scholars Program to determine its efficacy in meeting workforce needs. 


Recommendation 6: Strengthen induction to support teacher effectiveness and retention 


Induction and mentoring for new teachers increase their likelihood of staying in the classroom 

and protect investments in teacher preparation often lost to early-career attrition. While there is a 
statewide requirement for new teacher induction, and a source of funding for that support, there 

is little statewide infrastructure that ensures access to quality mentoring and support for all new 
teachers. To address the inadequate access to and inconsistent quality of induction and mentoring 
supports, and to tackle the high rate of attrition of beginning teachers across the state, especially in 
hard-to-staff schools, West Virginia could: 


e establish systems for tracking and measuring the impact of beginning teacher support 
funds distributed to counties; and 


¢ set minimum requirements for beginning teacher induction that support teacher 
retention, are aligned with research, and provide for local control and implementation. 


Further, when it considers the induction supports available to novice teachers, the state could 
include those novice teachers who are serving as teachers of record but are still completing their 
training through one of the state’s critical need and shortage pathways (First-Class/Full-Time Permit, 
Teacher-in-Residence Permit, and Alternative Certification). Because these novice teachers are not 
required to complete a structured clinical experience, they may never observe a good teacher or get 
intensive support from an expert teacher during their own training. This will also include individuals 
who are entering the profession on the alternative pathway created during the 2021 legislative 
session through SB 14, who will likely enter the classroom with few opportunities to practice or build 
the skills needed to support the learning of all students. To ensure that these individuals receive the 
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training and support they need to remain in the classroom and provide the learning experiences West 
Virginia students need, the state could: 


¢ explicitly define and monitor induction and mentoring supports across the alternative 
certification pathways. 


Finally, efforts to expand the number and distribution of National Board Certified Teachers (NBCTs) 
in West Virginia hold promise for supporting a range of needs across the state’s systems for 
professional learning. NBCTs can serve as cooperating teachers for yearlong residents and mentor 
new teachers through county induction programs. To better leverage NBCTs as resources within the 
state’s professional learning system, West Virginia could: 


* more equitably distribute teaching expertise by improving the implementation of the 
state’s stipend available to NBCTs working and serving as mentors in hard-to-staff 
schools, and 


¢ increase the number of NBCTs serving as mentors and cooperating teachers. 


Conclusion 


These six recommendations build on West Virginia’s recent moves to strengthen the quality of 
preparation available to new teachers across the state. They are primarily meant to shore up efforts 
to implement the yearlong residency and ensure that investments in the recruitment and retention of 
teachers across the state drive student learning. Applying these recommendations to shape educator 
preparation and practice can help move the state closer to having a well-qualified and equitably 
distributed teacher workforce able to support the whole child and students’ social, emotional, and 
academic development. Further, while the impacts of the COVID-19 pandemic—addressed in an 
addendum to this report—have reshaped the landscape in which these recommendations may 

be implemented, there are new and promising opportunities through current and future federal 
investments that could support the state in strengthening licensure and program approval and help 
schools weather today’s challenges and evolve to meet those of the future. 
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Introduction 


In recent years, research on the science of learning and development (SoLD) has advanced 
rapidly,+ and calls for schools to provide all students with deeper learning? experiences that prepare 
them for life and work in the 21st century have increased.? Meeting these rising expectations will 
require educational systems to address the cognitive, sociocultural, and social-emotional aspects 
of learning and development in ways that meet the needs of every student.* Teachers will play a 
vital role in any such realignment,° since their qualifications, actions, and experience, as well as 

the strength of their preparation,® affect students’ well-being and their learning.’ Further, research 
demonstrates that better-prepared teachers are not only more effective but are also more likely to 
stay in the profession longer.® Therefore, policies that affect teachers and the teacher workforce, 
such as those that govern educator licensure and preparation program approval, will be key levers in 
ensuring that schools provide all students with equitable access to deeper learning experiences. 


A focus on state policies affecting teacher preparation and licensure can produce results across 
education systems and open up opportunities to address long-standing teacher workforce 
challenges. The application of research-aligned standards in licensing and program approval can 
support student learning,’ shape preparation programs,*° and facilitate systemic alignment with 
research on learning and development.** Challenges related to these policy areas include inequitable 
access to prepared and qualified teachers*? as well as persistent teacher shortages, the latter being 
particularly acute in high-demand subjects like the STEM fields and special education as well as in 
schools serving the highest-need students and students of color.*? 


This report, produced by the Learning Policy Institute in collaboration with the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, examines teacher licensure and program approval systems in the state of West 
Virginia. The aim of the report is to ascertain how these systems are advancing the preparation 

of a diverse, well-qualified, and equitably distributed teacher workforce to support all students’ 
deeper learning and social, emotional, and academic development. The report draws upon state 
teacher workforce data; analyses of statutory and regulatory frameworks and structures; and 
interviews with stakeholders from state agencies and teacher preparation programs, as well as with 
educators and labor representatives. (See Appendix A for methodology.) It proceeds in five parts: 
(1) an analysis of the West Virginia education and teacher workforce context in West Virginia; (2) a 
review of the broader policy context and recent policy trends across the state; (3) exploration of the 
state’s standards for teacher preparation; (4) a review of policies guiding the systems for licensure, 
teacher preparation program approval, and professional learning for practicing teachers; (5) and 
recommendations for systemic improvement. 


These recommendations are rooted in state needs and priorities, based on current research, and 
informed by relevant policy examples from other states. They are intended to provide ideas and 
direction for state policymakers to build upon and strengthen existing state systems. In a final 
addendum, we explore the emerging impacts of the COVID-19 pandemic on the state’s schools and 
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systems for building an effective teacher workforce. While data collection for this report took place 
before the onset of the COVID-19 pandemic, the effects of which on education budgets and systems 
are not yet fully known as the report goes to publication, the recommendations may still contribute 
to future planning and offer a vision for a system that supports a sustainable and effective teacher 
workforce ready to meet the changing needs of the state’s students well beyond the pandemic. 
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State Context: Lagging Statewide Achievement, Growing 
Social and Emotional Needs, and Teacher Shortages 


West Virginia’s performance on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) highlights 
a continued challenge in supporting achievement for students across the state when compared with 
the rest of the country. Across the 4th- and 8th-grade mathematics and reading exams, students 

in West Virginia have hovered near or in the bottom 10 states over the past decade, based on both 
average scale score and percentage of students who score at or above proficient.*4 In addition, these 
scores have generally been on the decline or have stagnated for 4th- and 8th-grade test-takers 
across both mathematics and reading.*° Given the vital role fully prepared and certified teachers play 
in supporting student learning,*® the achievement of West Virginia students suggests that, for things 
to improve, there is a pressing need to ensure that every classroom is staffed by a fully prepared 
teacher who has the skills and knowledge to support student learning and achievement. 


For West Virginia and its teacher workforce, the challenge of improving student achievement is 
deeply rooted in broader conditions facing the economy and local communities. The state is currently 
working to reinvent and diversify an economy that has struggled under continuing declines in coal 
production and employment.*” The need for such change is clear. West Virginia’s poverty rate of 
19.1% ranked fourth in the nation in 2019. Combined with limited postsecondary attainment across 
the population, where less than one third of West Virginians hold associate degrees or higher, as well 
as the growing public health crisis spurred by opioid addiction, the state faces a steep climb toward a 
future resurgence.*® 


Against this concerning backdrop, students in West Virginia navigate increasingly unstable home lives 
and manage the effects of childhood trauma and adverse childhood experiences: 


¢ 24.5% of children younger than 18 years live in households below the poverty threshold, 
which for a family of four is about $26,000.’ West Virginia ranked 46th among states in 
terms of child poverty rates for 2019.7° 


e West Virginia leads the nation in the percentage of children who do not live with either 
of their parents.?* This includes 6,938 children who were living in foster care as of 
March 2019, and more than 40,000 children living with grandparents or other relatives. 
This accounts for 10.6% of all children under 18. 


Teachers have marked the change. When asked about conditions students face at home ona 
2019 West Virginia University (WVU) survey, 70% of the 2,200 teachers who responded reported an 
increase in students impacted by substance misuse in the home.?? 


What holds important implications for the findings of this study is that schools and educators 

are struggling with these growing challenges. From the same 2019 WVU survey, 90% of teachers 
reported not feeling confident in knowing how to support children with parents who misuse 
substances.”? Further, students report a lack of trust with school staff. Half of students surveyed in 
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the West Virginia Department of Education (WVDE) Education Survey for Students state that they 
are not “comfortable discussing problems with adults at [their] school.”*4 Taken together, these 
challenges speak to a broader need to build the skills of new and practicing educators across the 
state to better support students. 


Ata moment at which the need and demand for educators who have the knowledge, skills, and 
dispositions to support the social, emotional, and academic development of students could not be 
higher, teacher shortages in West Virginia continue to increase pressure to fill vacant classrooms 
with underprepared or uncertified individuals. Over the past decade, West Virginia has faced 
persistent and growing challenges in staffing classrooms with fully prepared teachers. According 

to data reported to the federal government on shortages in the state, nearly every county has 
reported persistent shortages of fully certified teachers going back almost 10 years, and the state 
as a whole has reported shortages in a long list of subjects.?° The shortages by subject area mirror 
those experienced by a majority of states. They include special education, mathematics, science, 
and elementary education.”° As one stakeholder from a preparation program put it, “In West Virginia, 
there’s not really an area that’s not high need right now.”2’ While publicly available data on the 
teacher workforce in West Virginia is limited, the following section synthesizes recent research, local 
news articles, analysis of existing data by the Learning Policy Institute, and other relevant sources to 
describe the current status of West Virginia’s teacher workforce. 


Growing Teacher Vacancies and Underprepared Teachers 


West Virginia faces a growing number of teacher vacancies and positions filled by teachers who 
have not yet met established state standards for earning a full professional West Virginia teaching 
credential. While conversations with the WVDE suggest the number of vacancies reported by counties 
may be inexact, the numbers reported at the state level have consistently increased since 2015.78 In 
2018, leadership from the department gave a presentation to the state legislature on teacher 
vacancies. Data presented and reported in a subsequent news article state that approximately 
1,252 positions were filled by uncertified or underprepared teachers in West Virginia schools (6.5% 
of nearly 19,000 total teachers).”° Recent research suggests these issues in staffing classrooms are 
rooted in the use of “under-qualified short-term subs, long-term substitutes, retired former teachers 
filling in a role and teachers forced to teach a subject they didn’t specialize in.”°° These trends 

are particularly concerning for mathematics courses. According to the department, in 2018 38% 

of 7th- and 11th-grade math courses were taught by teachers without full certification.°* Other 
estimates put the percentage of math and science classes taught by individuals not fully endorsed 
either by content area or grade level around 20% statewide.°? 


Teacher Shortages Most Severe in Certain Subject Areas and Counties 


Despite the broad impacts of teacher shortages in the state, there are specific subject areas 
facing critical shortages, and particular counties facing the greatest challenges in filling these 
roles.%° A letter provided by the WVDE to the West Virginia Higher Education Policy Commission 
(WVHEPC) from September 2019 identifies the subjects and counties designated as critical need 
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areas within the state.*4 The following subject areas were identified as critical need areas: 
mathematics, science, special education, elementary education, and counseling. These areas of 
shortage echo national teacher shortage trends. In 2019-20, 48 states reported shortages in 
mathematics, 47 in special education, and 46 in science.°° 


The letter also identifies the counties facing the most critical shortages in these subjects: 
e Mathematics: Boone, Cabell, Fayette, Kanawha, Logan, McDowell, Raleigh 


e Science: Berkeley, Boone, Fayette, Kanawha, Logan, McDowell, Raleigh, Wyoming 


Special Education: Berkeley, Kanawha, Raleigh, Wayne, Wyoming 


Elementary Education: Clay, Fayette, Kanawha, Logan, McDowell, Wyoming 


Counseling: Berkeley, Boone, Fayette, McDowell, Mercer, Monroe, Roane, 
Upshur, Wyoming?® 


Our conversations with stakeholders illustrated how these shortages are playing out on the ground. 
The Superintendent of Wood County Schools, William Hosaflook, indicated that his county still had 
unfilled teaching positions in November, highlighting the type of pressing need that could drive 
counties to pursue individuals without full certification. In considering the challenges facing counties 
in recruiting and retaining special education teachers, Blaine Hess, Superintendent of Jackson 
County Schools, described trends that forced him into a yearly race to find new teachers to fill 
recently vacated special education positions: 


That was the position that got your foot in the door of the district. You would take a 
special education job, get whatever credentials you needed to keep that job for the 

year, with hopes of moving to another job. That caused a little bit of instability in special 
education because we were constantly intaking new special education teachers, 
spending a lot of time training them, and then at the end of the year they would be 
moving to another position. That really is a stress in the special education department to 
keep up with getting good quality people, keeping them trained. 


Additional research from within the state suggests this type of instability and the yearly race to fill 
vacant roles are challenges shared by many superintendents across the state.°’ 


Workforce Challenges in the State’s Southern Counties 


Rural schools, which make up half of West Virginia’s schools, face unique challenges in recruiting 
and retaining teachers, similar to rural communities nationwide.°* Rural schools often experience 
inadequate resources, limited teacher supply, and geographic isolation—making it difficult to recruit 
and hire teachers. Further, these schools experience high turnover of the teachers they do hire due 
to inadequate resources, lower salaries, and poor working conditions.*? In particular, counties in the 
state’s southern region have faced persistent shortages of teachers in key subjects. Of the counties 
listed in the WVHEPC’s letter identifying the state’s critical shortages, five counties concentrated in 
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Figure 1 
West Virginia Subject-Area Critical Teacher Shortages, by County and 
Subject Area 
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Data source: Stephen Paine, former State Superintendent of Schools (personal communication; 2019, September 19). 


southern West Virginia (Boone, Logan, McDowell, Raleigh, and Wyoming) are listed across multiple 
subject areas, and an additional two other southern counties are listed for critical counseling 
shortages (see Figure 1). It should also be noted that in the state’s 2015 equity report, the 
geographical areas of greatest shortage for the 2013-14 school year were all counties in the 
southern portion of the state (Boone, Logan, McDowell, Mingo, and Wyoming), further confirming 
the persistent challenge in staffing positions in this region.*° 


Going beyond just the reporting of these shortages, recent research helps illustrate the challenges 
and impacts in the southern portion of the state as leaders try to fill vacant classrooms each year. In 
a 2019 research study on the perception of teacher shortages in the state, a superintendent from 
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a southern county reported managing about 15 unfilled vacancies throughout a school year, which 
resulted in classrooms unstaffed by an adult on any given day.** An article from 2017 detailing 

the teacher shortages in McDowell County further illustrates the retention challenges potentially 
driving shortages in the southern counties.** Between 2013 and 2016, schools in the county hired 
137 teachers but lost 163 (out of a total of about 275 employed teachers). Unsurprisingly, facing 
challenges in retaining teachers, schools in many counties turned to filling vacancies with long-term 
substitutes or uncertified teachers. In McDowell, close to one in five teaching positions were filled by 
substitute or uncertified teachers during the 2016-17 school year.*? Research demonstrates that 
underprepared and uncertified teachers are less likely to stay in the profession, which creates a 
revolving door of new teachers and contributes to teacher shortages.“ 


Effects of Teacher Turnover and Attrition in Critical Need Areas 


While McDowell’s experience with teacher attrition is stark, teacher turnover and attrition affect 
other counties as well. A 2016 report from the Regional Educational Laboratory (REL) Appalachia 
utilized data between the 2008-09 and 2012-13 school years to measure teacher retention, 
attrition, and mobility across the state of West Virginia.*° As highlighted in the report, the statewide 
attrition rate was around 9% each year, slightly above the national average rate of 8%. While the 
state-level findings reflect attrition and retention trends similar to the national level, drilling down to 
specific counties demonstrates the challenges of retaining teachers in the schools and subject areas 
where they are needed most. Counties serving a larger proportion of students eligible for free or 
reduced-price lunch (FRPL) had higher rates of teacher attrition (11%) and mobility (1%)—measured 
as teachers moving from one West Virginia county in one academic year to a different West Virginia 
county in the next year—each year compared to schools serving a lower proportion of FRPLeligible 
students (8% attrition and 0.6% mobility). 


Many of the counties identified above as having critical shortage needs also saw higher rates of 
teacher attrition. In particular, Kanawha County, the largest in the state, had an attrition rate of 
10.9% between 2008-09 and 2012-13. Further, three counties located in the southern portion of 
the state saw attrition rates above the state average (9%). These included McDowell County (14.3%), 
Fayette County (12.3%), and Logan County (10.7%). (See Figure 2.) To further contextualize the high 
rates of teacher attrition experienced in these counties, it is important to remember the financial cost 
districts bear when teachers leave the classroom or profession. Research points to significant costs 
of teacher turnover, ranging from around $9,000 to replace each teacher who leaves a rural school 
district to upward of $21,000 for a teacher leaving a large, urban district. These estimates include 
costs of recruiting, onboarding, and professional development.*® Research also points to negative 
effects of teacher turnover on student achievement.*’ Applying these research-based estimates 
conservatively, replacing 12.3% of Fayette County’s 2,010 teachers each year could roughly translate 
to around $2.3 million diverted from the district’s budget (about $9,000 per teacher) to cover the 
costs of replacing those teachers.*® 
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Figure 2 
Average Teacher Attrition Between 2008-09 and 2012-13 
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Data source: Lochmiller, C. R., Adachi, E., Chesnut, C. E., & Johnson, J. (2016). Retention, attrition, and mobility among teachers 
and administrators in West Virginia (REL 2016-161). U.S. Department of Education, Institute of Education Sciences, National Center 
for Education Evaluation and Regional Assistance, and Regional Educational Laboratory Appalachia. 


The report also highlights concerning trends in the attrition of beginning or early-career teachers 
across the state. According to the report, 20% of beginning teachers left after 1 year, compared 

with only 9% of teachers overall over the same period.*? Further, 32% of those teachers who began 
teaching during the 2008-09 school year had left by the 2012-13 school year, 5 years later. With 
national estimates suggesting new teachers leave at rates somewhere between 19% and 30% over 
their first 5 years, these findings suggest turnover rates for new teachers in West Virginia that mirror 
the highest national estimates.°° Because teaching experience is positively associated with student 
achievement, and gains in teacher effectiveness associated with experience are steepest in teachers’ 
initial years, losing so many early-career teachers before they have had the chance to become more 
effective undermines efforts to support student learning and build teacher quality.°* 


Adding to the findings from the REL report, a 2019 survey conducted by the WVDE of over 

7,000 classroom teachers and counselors and nearly 500 principals and assistant principals 
revealed a troubling trend consistent with data from the REL report. Of the teachers surveyed, 9% 
said they were planning to leave the profession in the following year. 


Declining Teacher Preparation Enrollment 


Further compounding the challenge of meeting the demand for fully prepared and certified 
teachers is the continued decline in teacher preparation enrollment across the state. Between 
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the 2009-10 and 2017-18 academic years, West Virginia saw a 53% decline in the number of 
individuals entering teacher preparation programs (see Figure 3).5% This decline outpaces the 
national decline in teacher preparation enrollment, which is about 38%.°? However, during that 
period, West Virginia saw a 12% decline in the number of program completers (compared with the 
national average of 28%).°* This suggests that while West Virginia is experiencing a disproportionate 
decline in enrollment, the state has had more success than others nationally in moving candidates 

to program completion. Nonetheless, teacher supply is down overall. During the 2010-11 academic 
year, 1,133 individuals completed preparation programs in the state, while by 2017-18, that number 
was down to 994.°° Taken together, these numbers paint a mixed picture for teacher preparation 
across the state that could portend the continued decline in the state’s supply of new teachers. 


Figure 3 
West Virginia Teacher Preparation Enrollment, by School Year 
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Data source: LPI analysis of Title Il Reports, 2019, National Teacher Preparation Data, U.S. Department of Education. 


Stakeholder Perspectives on Causes of Shortages 


The impact of teacher shortages was a recurring theme in our conversations with 20 stakeholders 
from across the state (see Appendix A). Individuals shared a number of potential drivers for 

the shortages of qualified teachers across West Virginia. Many pointed to the lack of sufficient 
compensation and indicated that the higher pay in neighboring states Maryland and Virginia, where 
starting salaries for the 2018-19 school year averaged between $5,300 and $9,900 more than in 
West Virginia, drove teachers to move on once they found a better, higher-paying opportunity.°° Dale 
Lee, President of the West Virginia Education Association, suggested that part of the problem was 
the lack of strong high school pipelines that might help create enthusiasm and support for teaching. 
Others echoed the sentiment below from Blaine Hess, Superintendent of Jackson County Schools, 
suggesting that the problems run deeper than pay and pipelines: 
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We have to figure out a more successful way to recruit new people into the profession. | 
think that, whether it’s the political atmosphere or whatever it might be, there are things 
beyond money that make teaching maybe not attractive to people. | think we need to 
heighten the respect for the teaching profession in some way. That often comes from 
our political leaders. 


It is clear that West Virginia faces pressing challenges in staffing hard-to-fill subject areas and 
geographic locations with fully prepared and certified teachers. In addition, the decline in teacher 
preparation enrollment and the high rates at which early-career teachers are leaving the profession 
suggest that policymakers should focus immediately on increasing teacher quality and retention 

by incentivizing candidates to enter high-retention teacher preparation pathways. Further, given 

the challenges facing West Virginia’s student population, the state should reexamine the kinds of 
preparation available to teachers to assure that they are receiving the skills and knowledge required 
to meet student and family needs in the current context. In the next sections, we explore the current 
certification and program approval systems in West Virginia and consider recent policy changes and 
their implications for the status of the teacher workforce. 
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Policy Context: Strengthening Preparation 
in the Face of Growing Shortages 


Policies governing teacher licensure and program approval are intended to ensure that all students 
are taught by well-prepared teachers who can meet their learning needs. In working toward this goal, 
West Virginia’s teacher preparation and licensure system has struggled to maintain a consistent and 
universally applied set of standards as pressure mounts to fill vacancies in schools both in high-need 
subjects and in parts of the state that have faced persistent challenges in recruiting and retaining 
teachers. Yet policy efforts over the past decade have helped to establish a strong foundation upon 
which the state has sought to effectively meet its workforce needs while ensuring that new teachers 
receive the training and support needed to succeed. The following section describes these policy 
efforts—at times identifying competing trends that appear be at odds in shaping the future of the 
state’s certification and teacher preparation system. 


In 2012, the state’s standards for teaching were revised and all preparation programs were tasked 
with ensuring alignment to the revised standards. Following the revisions and subsequent alignment, 
the state undertook steps to establish a performance-based system of continuous improvement at 
all levels of the preparation and licensure systems. This began in 2014 when the state formalized 

a partnership agreement with the Council for the Accreditation of Educator Preparation (CAEP) and 
made accreditation through CAEP a requirement for approved preparation programs operating in 

the state. In 2016, after a process of piloting two nationally normed teacher candidate performance 
assessments (the edTPA and the Praxis Performance Assessment for Teachers, or PPAT), the state 
established a culminating performance assessment requirement for all candidates but left programs 
the choice of choosing an existing assessment or developing their own. 


More recently, the state has established itself as an early adopter of policy aimed at growing the 
amount of time individual teacher candidates spend practicing under the wing of an expert mentor, 
and simultaneously providing for increased incentives to future teachers willing to commit to working 
in high-need classrooms across the state. In 2018, the West Virginia Board of Education (WVBE) 
formally adopted policy requiring all preparation programs to develop yearlong residency pathways 
that would take the place of the traditional culminating 12-week clinical experience. The process of 
implementation of this shift in clinical practice requirements has seen the West Virginia Department 
of Education (WVDE) work to engage preparation program faculty and leaders from across the state 
in conversations meant to establish clear guidance and structures for the yearlong residency moving 
forward. These efforts have been joined with increased investments in a recently revised service 
scholarship program, the Underwood-Smith Teaching Scholars Program. The program is meant to 
recruit some of the state’s highest-achieving high schoolers into teaching and help the state address 
the persistent shortages in certain subject areas and geographic locations. 


Yet not every recent policy change in the state is positioned to support the long-term needs of 
teachers and students. West Virginia’s teacher salaries remain near the bottom compared with other 
states. Even with the 2018 Red4Ed protests and subsequent progress in raising the average salary 
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for teachers in the state, the state ranked 50th out of 50 states and Washington, DC, for average 
teacher salary, according to a 2020 analysis from the National Education Association.®’ Stakeholders 
interviewed for this report highlighted the continued struggle to retain educators across the state 
when competing with higher-paying industries and nearby states. 


In addition to the challenges posed by lower teacher salaries, recent trends related to new teacher 
induction and practicing teacher professional learning, alternative certifications, and data reporting 
run the risk of undermining the state’s policy efforts to strengthen the teacher workforce. Legislative 
changes in 2013 removed requirements for beginning teacher induction programs and gave local 
counties greater discretion over program funding provided through the state. While the state’s 
investment in teacher induction through Step 7d funding, an additional state allotment given to 
counties based on the number of new and second-year teachers working in their schools, is an 
important move to address potential inequities in access to quality induction, there is growing 
concern that there is little oversight of county programs and how the state’s investments are 

being used. Further, surveys of new teachers in the state suggest declining consistency and 
inequitable access to quality induction programs. Adding to this potential inconsistency and 
instability in the system for new teacher supports, legislation passed in 2017 eliminated the state’s 
Regional Education Service Agencies (RESAs), which had been responsible for supporting regional 
and county-level professional learning. 


The evolution of the state’s alternative preparation system and the licensure pathways meant to 
address critical shortage areas point to a growing reliance on these alternative pathways. However, 
there is little publicly available data demonstrating the extent that different pathways are used or the 
impact and retention of individuals who are prepared via the different pathways, once they are in the 
classroom. Further, because alternative pathways rely heavily on each county’s infrastructure for 
new teacher support and induction as a means to support underprepared candidates, the declining 
quality in induction programs highlighted above risks leaving a growing number of alternatively 
certified teachers without necessary support. As the following descriptions of the current systems 

of licensure and program approval show, a main outcome of this evolving policy context thus far has 
been the potential for greater variability in quality of preparation and ongoing professional learning 
and supports, which, in turn, may exacerbate shortages, increase inequities in the distribution of 
qualified teachers, and depress student achievement across the state. 


Finally, the COVID-19 pandemic has upended schools and teacher preparation programs across 

the state. The department has worked to respond with the needed flexibility to preparation 
requirements to ensure that no teacher candidate is denied the opportunity to earn certification and 
begin teaching in the coming years because of disruptions to certification testing and clinical practice 
experiences brought on by school closures or remote instruction. Yet a great deal of uncertainty 
remains regarding the potential impacts of future budget cuts or further disruptions to the state’s 
teacher workforce. 
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State Systems for Certification and Preparation Program Approval 


A Framework for Examining Teacher Preparation and Certification Systems 


Strong certification and teacher preparation systems rely on essential and interconnected elements 
that help all teachers develop the knowledge, skills, and dispositions needed to support student 
social, emotional, and academic development. Working in tandem, these essential elements help 
support broad access to high-quality preparation and state systems that guide high-quality practice 
(see Figure 4). These systems include: 


¢ standards that reflect what we know about how people learn, 
¢ performance assessments that assess what educators can do in practice, and 


¢ teacher preparation accreditation and program approval processes that look at what 
programs provide and what candidates learn. 


Further, strong certification and preparation systems often combine these foundational elements 

with incentives like service scholarships and loan forgiveness programs that draw individuals into 

comprehensive and high-retention preparation programs and mentoring and coaching during their 
first 2 or 3 years of teaching to support their continued growth and long-term retention.°® 


Figure 4 
Ensuring Equitable Access to a Strong, Stable, and Diverse Teacher Workforce 


Broad Access to State Systems to Guide 
High-Quality Preparation High-Quality Practice 

— Support for high-retention Standards that reflect what we —= 
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The following sections consider how West Virginia’s systems for licensure and teacher preparation 
reflect these core elements and ensure that every new teacher has access to the learning 
experiences that can support their growth and development and the assessments that allow them 
to demonstrate their ability to support learning for all students. First we explore in detail the current 
standards that govern teacher preparation and certification (Policy 5050) and then we consider 

how they shape the available pathways into the profession (Policies 5202 and 5901). Given the 
challenges around beginning-teacher turnover and filling hard-to-staff positions across subject areas 
and geographic regions, we pay particular attention to the preparation experiences embedded in 
each certification pathway, as well as how the current systems support educator development for 
enacting the science of learning and development (SoLD). In particular, we focus on the differences 
in requirements across pathways into the profession and the potential challenges in ensuring a high- 
quality and consistent preparation experience for all new teachers across the state. 


The subsequent sections will explore the state systems that support teacher preparation program 
quality and continuous improvement (Policy 5100), including national accreditation through the 
Council for the Accreditation of Educator Preparation (CAEP) and the state’s current transition 

to a yearlong residency experience for new teachers. In addition, we examine teacher education 
programs’ access to data systems and capacity to examine data in order to reflect upon and improve 
program quality in alignment with CAEP standards. Finally, this section will conclude with a look at 
the state’s current system for new teacher induction and early-career mentoring and other relevant 
professional learning policies, including support for National Board Certification, that influence the 
retention and support of teachers in the state. 


Standards for Teacher Certification and Preparation 


The West Virginia Professional Teaching Standards (WVPTS) serve as the guiding standards for the 
state’s practicing teachers and for the development of preparation program content and curriculum. 
Established in State Board Policy 5050, the West Virginia Commission for Professional Teaching 
Standards (WVCPTS) is the official body responsible for reviewing and recommending to the WVBE 
standards for the licensure of educational personnel.°? 


The WVPTS were originally developed in 2007.© The articulated vision for what a West Virginia 
teacher should know and be able to do is informed by research and national standards, including the 
Interstate New Teacher Assessment and Support Consortium (InTASC) and the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards (NBPTS). Following the most recent update in 2012, preparation 
programs across the state participated in a process of alignment to the revised WVPTS. There are 
five different standards (Curriculum and Planning, The Learner and the Learning Environment, 
Teaching, Professional Responsibilities for Self-Renewal, and Professional Responsibilities for School 
and Community), with each standard broken down into functions. Each function is divided into a 
series of indicators, and the indicators are defined along four levels of performance: Distinguished, 
Accomplished, Emerging, and Unsatisfactory. 
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The WVPTS are informed by a strong research base and provide a foundation that supports a clear 
and comprehensive vision for teaching and learning in the state. The standards reflect attention 

to ensuring that teachers provide learning opportunities that are developmentally grounded and 
personalized. Further, they prioritize the integration of “21st century interdisciplinary themes 

of global awareness; economic, business and entrepreneurial literacy; civic literacy; and health 
literacy.”°* The standards also address the need to support students in learning how to learn through 
“metacognition” and “self-directed learning.”® Attention is also paid to key principles of whole child 
development established in the rapid progress of research on SoLD, including the importance of 
relationships for development and learning. For example, the following standard articulates the 
importance of collaboration and cooperation: 


Cooperation and collaboration are promoted through varied, organized learning teams 
to strengthen social ties, improve communication skills, and facilitate investigation. 
Experiences encourage students to be flexible, adaptable, resourceful, and creative. 
(Standard 1, Curriculum and Planning, Function 1D [Designing Instruction], Indicator 
1D1, Designs Relevant and Engaging Learning Activities°?) 


To this end, the standards also acknowledge the importance of teachers establishing and building 
relationships with students: 


The teacher’s interaction with students reflects genuine respect and caring for 
individuals as well as groups of students. Students appear to trust the teacher with 
sensitive information. (Standard 2, The Learner and the Learning Environment, Function 
2B [Creating an Environment of Respect and Rapport], Indicator 2B2, Demonstrates 
Care and Concern for Others Through Student Interactions™) 


Finally, there is a clear and consistent focus on building a “learner-centered” culture in the language 
of the standards, and even when the standards reference student misbehavior, they emphasize the 
need to nurture student dignity and self-assessment of behavior.°° 


Challenges and considerations 


While the WVPTS incorporate dispositions and practices aligned with SoLD, a more up-to-date 
framework for teacher preparation and practice, grounded in the principles of whole child learning 
and development, could build off the advances in research on SoLD and their implications for 
classrooms, schools, and educational systems.°° Additions to current standards could include more 
detailed integration of social and emotional learning (SEL) skills and mindsets with cognitive and 
content-area learning. Another key area for emphasis could be intrinsic motivation, including the 
importance of purpose in learning and the role of student choice in instruction. Finally, trauma- 
informed practices could be added to teachers’ repertoire of skills and knowledge, along with the 
employment of educative and restorative behavioral supports to create welcoming, relationship- 
based learning environments. 
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Further, there are particular elements and indicators in the standards that raise questions and 
considerations about how a revised framework might be carried forward into the certification, 
program accreditation, and wider professional learning systems at the state and county level. One 
particular area of interest is that the levels of performance for each indicator often concentrate 
some of the most impactful teaching practices at the Distinguished level of performance. This 
concentration of SoLD-aligned teaching practices at the highest end of a developmental continuum 
suggests that the standards do not broadly expect all or even most teachers to enact these practices 
in their classrooms. It would seem that, if the state’s goal is to advance equitable access to quality 
teaching and ensure access to SoLD-informed learning for all students, the teaching skills and 
practices that would advance this goal should be demonstrated by every teacher and fall more often 
in the Accomplished level of performance. It might even be expected that the Emerging level for 
each indicator would reference an inconsistent use of these practices as further evidence that every 
teacher should be expected to possess and build these SoLD-aligned practices and skills. 


As an example of this trend, under Standard 1 (Curriculum and Planning), Function 1A (Core 
Content), Indicator 1A3 regarding Integrating 21st Century Skills, the Distinguished level of 
performance description is as follows:®’ 


1A3, Distinguished: Learning Activities consistently incorporate real-world applications 
requiring students critical thinking, reasoning, problem-solving, and use of digital 
media. Students locate, organize, analyze, and synthesize information from a variety 
of sources to plan and conduct research, manage projects, solve problems, and make 
informed decisions using appropriate digital tools and resources. (emphasis added) 


The emphasis on real-world applications and the need to solve problems is appropriate and in 

line with SoLD practices and, as a matter of equity, should be available to all students across all 
educators in the state. Yet, under the Accomplished level of performance the language is lacking the 
same focus on student agency emphasized in the Distinguished category and leaves out much of the 
direct focus on student problem-solving and the connection to real-world contexts:°° 


1A3, Accomplished: The teacher designs lessons, units of instruction and assessments 
that reflect an understanding of 21st century skills and their applications to core 
content areas. The teacher facilitates students’ use of digital tools to gather, 

evaluate, and communicate information. The teacher consistently integrates activities 
that promote thinking, reasoning and innovation into lessons, units of instruction 

and assessments. 


In particular, the emphasis on students driving the work under Distinguished versus the teacher 
facilitating and integrating under Accomplished is an important gap between the highest levels and 
expected levels of proficiency.© 


The standards addressing social and emotional learning follow a similar trend. Stakeholders and 
leadership in West Virginia consistently invoked the need to improve the way new and practicing 
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teachers support the social-emotional and academic development of the state’s students. As former 
Superintendent Steve Paine emphasized, “In this day and age, [teachers] need to understand the 
social, emotional, and mental health needs of our kids as well.”’° Importantly, this was seen as an 
imperative shift if teachers were to meet the changing needs of the state’s students: 


Teachers are also not necessarily equipped to deal with some of the trauma that they’re 
seeing in early childhood. | meet with teachers all the time who tell me, “I don’t know 
how to deal with this.” We’ve got trauma-informed training all over the place, but even 
after people take part in it, the classroom teachers should be leading instruction. That’s 
their primary role, but they’re filling so many other roles. 


—Fred Albert, President, West Virginia American Federation of Teachers’* 


The roles of the classroom teacher and the administrators have changed drastically over 
the last 5 to 6, 7 years. Not only do they have to know how to teach, but they also have 
to be trauma-informed and understand mental health and care. We spend a lot of time 
and a lot of professional development on meeting [the] social [and] emotional needs of 
the students. 


—William Hosaflook, Superintendent, Wood County Schools’? 


Yet despite the emphasis across stakeholders for all teachers to build this knowledge and skillset, 
these competencies are more clearly articulated and concentrated in the Distinguished level of 
performance. The developmental progressions in Standard 1, Function 1B, Indicator 1B3 (Integrates 
Specialized Knowledge of 21st Century Skills) highlight this gap in building the skills of all teachers to 
support certain social and emotional skills:”? 


1B3, Distinguished: Important life skills which include leadership, ethics, accountability, 
adaptability, personal productivity, people skills, self-direction, and social responsibility 
are consistently incorporated into instructional activities. 


While these are emphasized as a practice of Distinguished teachers, under Accomplished and 
Emerging they all but disappear: 


1B3, Accomplished: Personal and workplace legal and ethical behaviors are modeled. 


1B3, Emerging: The teacher facilitates limited opportunities for creative thinking, 
innovation, and problem solving. 


As the example above illustrates, the standards may warrant additional consideration as the state 
seeks to advance teaching and learning in line with the science of learning and development. 


Finally, current standards suggest a need to shift toward an orientation that is more responsive to 
the emerging needs of students impacted by adverse childhood experiences (ACEs) and less focused 
on controlling their behavior. This is especially important given West Virginia’s high concentration 
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of students experiencing ACEs—reflected in the 10.6% of students who do not live with either of 

their parents—and data from teachers on wanting to be better prepared to serve these students. 

In the current standards, there is no mention of adverse childhood experiences or the knowledge 
and skills that support trauma-informed practice. There is also no reference to understanding how 
trauma affects student learning and behavior, how to access resources in a multi-tiered system 

of support, and how to support healing. In addition, teachers need diagnostic skills to learn what 
children are experiencing and what they need, as well as the instructional and interpersonal skills to 
address those needs in the classroom or by accessing outside-of-classroom resources.” Further, the 
standards do not discuss or explore educative and restorative approaches to classroom management 
and discipline. The knowledge of these practices must also be accompanied by the skills to put 
developmental knowledge into practice. 


The application of effective teaching and preparation standards requires certification and program 
approval systems that ensure that individuals entering the classroom as full-time educators are 
able to demonstrate they have met the standards and have acquired the knowledge, skills, and 
dispositions needed to support the learning of all students. In the following sections, the state’s 
systems for certification and preparation program approval are explored in depth, with particular 
attention paid to how each system supports the application of the state’s standards for teaching. 


Becoming a Teacher in West Virginia 


In West Virginia, there are four main pathways to earning an Initial Professional Teaching Certificate, 
which indicates that an individual has completed a preparation program that is aligned with the 
state’s teaching standards: 


1. Traditional Approved Teacher Preparation program 
2. First-Class/Full-Time Permit 

3. Teacher-in-Residence (TIR) Permit 

4. Alternative Teaching Certificate 


Most new teachers enter the field through a traditional pathway. According to the state’s Title Il 
reporting, 97% of individuals enrolled in teacher preparation in 2017-18 were enrolled in traditional 
teacher preparation programs. Only 64 candidates were enrolled in alternative certification programs, 
but that number was double the 32 enrolled in alternative certification pathways in 2016-17.” This 
number did not account for the individuals entering teaching through other emergency or alternative 
pathways that are not classified as “alternative certification” by the department, nor did it reflect the 
potential number of teachers who are not fully certified and/or are underprepared (as highlighted at 
the start of the earlier teacher workforce section). In addition to the traditional teacher preparation 
program pathway, the state certification system provides three other pathways developed to help 
counties address critical need and shortage areas. Conversations with the department and recent 
research conducted in the state suggest that a growing number of counties are turning to these 
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pathways to fill vacant positions in the absence of fully certified applicants.’° We describe each of 
these four pathways below, beginning with the traditional pathway and then focusing on the three 
alternatives (see Figure 5). Each of these three pathways is discussed below, with particular attention 
paid to recent changes governing the alternative certification pathways. 


Figure 5 
West Virginia Teacher Licensure System 


Traditional Approved Teacher Preparation Program 


Complete WVBE-approved teacher preparation program and fulfill all 
assessment requirements for both entry and exit. 


Teacher-in-Residence Permit 


Teacher preparation candidate fulfills culminating student teaching 
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Data source: W. Va. 126CSR136, Policy 5202. 


The Traditional Approved Teacher Preparation pathway 


Teacher candidates pursuing certification through a state-approved preparation program must 
successfully complete required coursework, exams, an institutionally selected performance 


assessment, and a culminating clinical experience to graduate and qualify for an Initial Professional 


Teaching Certificate.’” Under WVBE Policy 5100, which governs teacher preparation program 


approval, the state outlines requirements for admission to a teacher preparation program, including 
a minimum GPA of 2.5; successful completion of a disposition screening assessment chosen by the 
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educator preparation provider; and a basic skills assessment, the Core Academic Skills for Educators 
(CASE).’® Candidates can waive the CASE assessment requirement with qualifying scores on the 
ACT, SAT, or GRE.”? In addition, prior to completing the approved program, candidates are required 

to pass the appropriate Praxis Il content area assessment for their anticipated specialization(s). 
Depending on the preparation program’s required performance assessment, a candidate may be 
required to pass the Principles of Learning and Teaching (PLT) assessment prior to completing their 
preparation program. 


As an alternative to the Traditional Approved Teacher Preparation pathway, individuals seeking 
certification in a WVDE-identified critical need and shortage area have three other options for 
entering the classroom: a First-Class/Full-Time Permit, TIR Permit, or Alternative Teaching Certificate. 


First-Class/Full-Time Permit 


A First-Class/Full-Time Permit may be issued to an individual who does not meet the requirements 
for the Initial Professional Teaching Certificate but who has been determined by the county 
superintendent to be the most qualified applicant for the position. To be eligible for this permit, 
candidates must be enrolled in a traditional WVBE-approved educator preparation program with 25% 
of the program coursework or 6 semester hours completed. The individual must hold a bachelor’s 
degree and have a minimum 2.5 GPA. Individuals on this permit must complete annual renewal 
criteria, including 6 qualifying semester hours with a minimum 3.0 GPA. Individuals may serve as 

a teacher of record under this permit for up to 5 years, but an additional renewal can be made for 

a sixth year if an individual has completed all course requirements of the approved program but 

has not attained the required passing scores on the required Praxis content assessment.®° Upon 
meeting all requirements for yearly renewal and fulfilling the graduating requirements of the 

teacher preparation program, an individual is eligible to apply for an Initial Professional Teaching 
Certificate. Data concerning the number of individuals who are currently utilizing these permits and 
the frequency with which they complete the requirements to upgrade to a full professional certificate 
were not available at the time of writing. 


Teacher-in-Residence (TIR) Permit 


Language within both 5202 and 5100 outline the TIR Permit. An institution of higher education (IHE) 
with an approved preparation program may enter into an agreement with a county board of education 
to establish a TIR program.** A TIR Permit allows an individual currently completing their final clinical 
experience through a traditional program to satisfy their culminating clinical experience requirements 
while serving as the teacher of record in a classroom with a vacancy. A prospective teacher-in- 
residence is required to have completed the content preparation courses with a minimum 3.0 GPA 
and must have passing scores on the basic skills assessment and appropriate content-specific 
Praxis assessment.®? In addition, the prospective teacher-in-residence can only fill a teaching position 
for which no other fully certified teacher has been employed. Upon completing the year and their 
teaching assignment, individuals can apply for their Initial Professional Teaching Certificate. 
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The agreement between the IHE and the county board of education includes the specifics regarding 
the program of instruction and the responsibilities for supervision and mentoring by the IHE, the 
school principal, and mentor teachers. According to the WVDE, a supervisor connected to the IHE 
often checks in with individuals utilizing the TIR pathway while the county provides a mentor, but the 
state holds no authority over what those supports look like. As will become apparent in discussions 
regarding the authority given to counties to oversee their systems for new teacher induction and 
mentoring, there are inconsistencies in the quality of supports provided to TIRs across different 
counties. Further, individuals serving under a TIR Permit may not have to fulfill the performance 
assessment requirement for the completion of their teacher preparation program.®? State policy 
requires that the salary and benefit costs for the position to which the TIR is assigned be used only 
for preparation support and to pay the teacher-in-residence a stipend. TIRs are guaranteed a stipend 
that is no less than 65% of a fully certified teacher’s salary. 


While there are no publicly available data indicating the extent to which counties in the state are 
utilizing the TIR Permit to fill vacant positions, WVDE staff indicated that they have observed it being 
used heavily, especially around shortage areas. 


Despite the lack of data, evidence suggests that superintendents are reluctant to use these permits, 
and they believe the permits may impact an individual’s chance of staying in the profession and may 
weaken the overall workforce system rather than strengthen it.8> At the same time, the lack of fully 
certified individuals available to staff classrooms forces superintendents to make choices to meet 
their immediate staffing needs. Research also suggests that for counties in more rural areas in the 
state, the TIR pathway may not be a viable option, given the distance from institutions with teacher 
preparation programs.® Finally, with so few fully certified educators in certain high-need subject 
areas, counties and schools struggle to provide the needed supports for teachers working under the 
TIR Permit.®’ 


Alternative Teaching Certificate 


In 2015, West Virginia enacted policy changes allowing additional pathways into the profession to 
service shortage areas in the state.®* In place of the state’s former alternative certification program, 
known as the Transition to Teaching Program, the Alternative Teaching Certificate pathway was 
created to provide opportunities for counties to recruit individuals who hold a bachelor’s degree 

or higher and meet eligibility requirements to fill teacher vacancies in areas of critical need and 
shortage. Prior to or alongside placement in a school, the candidate entering the classroom through 
the alternative certification pathway must complete an initial teacher training, which may be provided 
by the school district.®° An individual first completes this initial training while holding an Alternative 
Teaching Certificate. Once the individual has fulfilled the requirements of the alternative certification 
program, they can apply for a Provisional Professional Teaching Certificate. 


Under Policy 5901, which establishes the requirements for alternative certification programs, 
authorized school districts must establish a partnership with one or more regionally accredited IHEs 
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with an approved preparation program, an entity affiliated with a regionally accredited IHE that has a 
WVBE-approved program for the preparation of professional educators, or the WVDE. 


Policy 5901 requires Alternative Certification Partnerships to establish partnership agreements and 
provide instruction in a number of areas. However, diverging from the West Virginia Professional 
Teaching Standards, the alternative certification policy does not currently articulate specific 
competencies that candidates must demonstrate, leaving this up to counties to determine.°° Areas 
of instruction include student assessment, development and learning, curriculum, classroom 
management, use of computers and other educational technology, special education and diversity, 
school law, and early literacy (for elementary teachers). This instruction can be delivered through 6 or 
more semester credit hours or through 6 or more WVDE-approved staff development professional 
learning hours. Programs are given flexibility under Policy 5901 to employ nontraditional methods 
of instruction, including online modules, electronically delivered instruction, summer sessions, 
professional learning, and job-embedded mentoring. 


Beginning on July 1, 2021, all alternative certification programs must provide evidence of the 
candidate’s successful completion of a valid and reliable performance assessment instrument that is 
consistent with relevant national and West Virginia content and professional standards. In guidance 
offered through the WVDE website, the edTPA and PPAT are listed as acceptable instruments. This 
requirement only impacts individuals enrolled in an alternative certification program after July 1, 
2019.°%* Upon successful completion of a state-approved alternative certification program, which 
includes passing scores on a nationally normed instrument of teacher performance, applicants may 
be exempt from the required Professional Education Test as described in Policy 5202.°? 


Approved alternative certification programs provide a professional support team that supervises 
and mentors the teacher candidate and that is consistent with induction supports outlined in the 
partnership county’s West Virginia Support for Improving Professional Practice (WVSIPP) plan. Policy 
5100 indicates that there is no requirement that this support team include a teacher licensed in the 
same content.?3 


At the conclusion of the alternative program, providers prepare a comprehensive evaluation report 
on each teacher candidate’s performance and make a recommendation regarding the provisional 
licensure of the alternative program teacher. The Alternative Teaching Certificate is issued initially for 
1 year and can be renewed twice, for a total of 3 years. To apply for renewal, candidates must: 


¢ remain enrolled and demonstrate satisfactory progress in the alternative program, 


* remain employed in the critical need and shortage position for which the teacher was 
hired in a school that is part of the alternative program partnership, and 


¢ receive satisfactory evaluations and receive recommendation from the 
county superintendent. 
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After meeting the renewal requirements over the 3 years, individuals are eligible to apply for a full 
Initial Professional Teaching Certificate. 


While the effort to implement a nationally normed performance assessment requirement across the 
state’s alternative certification programs will help ensure consistent exit standards for new teachers 
across pathways into the profession, the current requirements and flexibility in program delivery 
between First-Class/Full-Time Permits, TIR Permits, and Alternative Teaching Certificates suggest the 
potential for inconsistent implementation across programs and a potential lack of defined support for 
a group of teachers who will need such supports the most. 


Adding certifications through content assessments 


As a final item related to the pathways through which individuals may be able to acquire certification 
and fill vacant, high-need, or hard-to-staff positions across the state, Policy 5202 also allows for 
practicing teachers already in possession of a professional license to acquire a certification in a 
different content area by passing the appropriate Praxis II content area assessment and successfully 
completing the WVDE-approved methodology coursework. If no test is required, the professional 
educator must complete an approved program to add an endorsement and become certified to teach 
a different subject.%* 


This pathway in particular is a key part of the department's strategy to address the large number 

of math classrooms filled with uncertified teachers. Under West Virginia’s math4Life initiative, a 
5-year campaign to increase math achievement statewide, a concerted effort has been made to help 
recruit more certified teachers into math classrooms through this pathway. According to the WVDE, 

in 2018-19, 35 teachers who already held certifications in other subject areas entered into the 
process to earn an Algebra | endorsement through this content assessment pathway.°° 


Teacher Preparation Program Approval and Accreditation 


The following section outlines the requirements for the preparation of West Virginia educators, 
including the governance of teacher preparation, the differing accreditation requirements for 
traditional preparation programs and alternative programs, the use of performance assessments 
in the licensure and program approval process, and requirements for clinical practice. In 

addition, this section explores the ways that the state’s standards for teaching and policies for 
preparation approval and accreditation support and inform continuous improvement efforts across 
teacher preparation. 


Teacher preparation governance 


Teacher preparation in West Virginia involves a diverse set of institutional players (See Figure 6). 
Policy 5100 under the WVBE outlines the state’s policies for teacher preparation program approval 
and accreditation. All programs of study that result in licensure or certification to work in the public 
schools of West Virginia require the approval of the WVBE. The board holds final authority over the 
development, revision, and adoption of program objectives, assessment instruments, and proficiency 
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Figure 6 
West Virginia Teacher Preparation Entities 


West Virginia Board 
of Education (WVBE) 


West Virginia Department West Virginia Higher Education 
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Standards (WVCPTS) Board (EPPRB) (ACEPPRB) Council (TEAC) 


Data source: W. Va. 126CSR114, Policy 5100. 


levels for the professional preparation of educational personnel. However, the board is informed and 
supported by partners including the West Virginia Commission for Professional Teaching Standards 
(WVCPTS), the WVDE, the governing boards for public and private West Virginia IHEs, public school 
administrators, and classroom teachers. In addition, the West Virginia Higher Education Policy 
Commission (WVHEPC) and the Teacher Education Advisory Council (TEAC) play roles in supporting 
and informing the work of the board. Policy 5100 also outlines the role of the state’s Educator 
Preparation Program Review Board (EPPRB).°° The EPPRB makes recommendations to the WVBE 
regarding the approval of educator preparation programs (EPPs) and content/specialization programs 
of study leading to licensure to work in the public schools of West Virginia.%” 


Traditional preparation programs: State approval and national accreditation through the Council for 
the Accreditation of Educator Preparation (CAEP) 


Under Policy 5100, traditional educator preparation programs must have CAEP accreditation or be 
seeking CAEP candidacy in order for their graduates to be licensed to teach in the public schools 

of West Virginia.°° As outlined in the original CAEP partnership agreement from 2014, the goal of 
establishing national accreditation as the main driver of state program approval was to promote 
excellence in educator preparation and eliminate duplication of efforts and reporting across the 

two systems.°? The partnership agreement was for an initial period of 7 years and was renewed in 
June 2021. Recent proposed changes to 5100 intend to expand the options for meeting the national 
accreditation requirement. Under the proposed revisions, programs could seek accreditation from the 
Association for Advancing Quality in Educator Preparation (AAQEP) pending official board approval.*°° 
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After formalizing its partnership with CAEP, the state officially adopted the CAEP accreditation 
standards as board policy in June 2019. The adoption set in motion a process of ensuring that all 
programs were aligned to the expectations set forth in the standards, and this alignment effort was 
funded through grants provided by the National Governors Association and National Association 

of State Boards of Education.*® The current CAEP standards are aligned with the Interstate New 
Teacher Assessment and Support Consortium (InTASC) standards, on which the WVPTS are based. 


CAEP accreditation process 


CAEP requires that EPPs seeking accreditation complete a self-study and a site visit on a 7-year 
cycle through which the accreditor determines an accreditation status. To complete the self-study, 
programs compile evidence to make their case that they are meeting CAEP standards.1 Following 
the completion of the self-study, EPPs host a 2- to 3-day site visit with the CAEP review team, during 
which the team reviews evidence, verifies data, and examines pedagogical artifacts (e.g., lesson 
plans, student work samples, and videos). The teams consist of five members, including three 
national and two state-based members. In addition, each teacher association (WVEA and AFT-WV) 
may appoint one observer for the on-site review at the association’s expense, and the governing 
agency of the EPP undergoing review may appoint an observer at its own expense. A representative 
from the WVHEPC also participates in these visits. Finally, a liaison from the WVDE serves in an 
observer role for the review team while performing an on-site review. The EPP assumes all expenses, 
including travel, lodging, and meals for CAEP and state team members (excluding observers), in 
addition to the periodic evaluation fee. 


After completing the site visit, the review team provides a written report to the EPP and CAEP’s 
Accreditation Council that includes a summary of the team’s evaluation of the completeness, 
quality, and strength of evidence for each standard. The Accreditation Council then determines the 
accreditation status of the EPP. Following the completion of these steps, programs receive a final 
report and the approval designation.*° 


In addition to the self-study and site visit, CAEP requires the submission of an annual report from 
each preparation program.*™ The EPP annual report includes reporting on eight annual measures of 
program outcomes and impact: 


1. Impact that completers’ teaching has on pre-k-12 learning and development 
2. Indicators of teaching effectiveness 

3. Results of employer surveys, including retention and employment milestones 
4. Results of completer surveys 

5. Graduation rates from preparation programs 


6. Ability of completers to meet licensing (certification) and any additional state 
requirements (license rates) 
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7. Ability of completers to be hired in education positions for which they were prepared 
(hiring rates) 


8. Student loan default rates and other relevant consumer information 


According to CAEP, annual reports inform CAEP about the degree to which providers continue to meet 
CAEP standards between accreditation visits. Providers can also use the data in their continuous 
improvement efforts. Yet within West Virginia, preparation programs have struggled to collect data 
required in the annual report. As one faculty member reported, “We’ve struggled with the challenge 
of meeting [CAEP] Standard 4, tracking the data and having to devote faculty capacity that might 
otherwise be spent on the preparation of new teachers.” 


Interestingly, despite CAEP’s authority to offer approval designations for programs and establish 
clear priorities for program improvement, West Virginia still retains authority in authorizing programs 
to prepare candidates for certification in the state. Policy 5100 states, “In the event of a CAEP 
revocation or denial of accreditation of an EPP, the EPPRB will review the CAEP evaluation of the EPP 
and make an approval status recommendation to the WVBE.”*°° In addition, state policy allows for the 
review of approved programs at the discretion of the department.2°° If a review is deemed necessary, 
the WVDE may assemble a team of representatives from the WVDE, higher education, and the public 
schools to review any matters of concern identified by the WVDE. It is unclear if the department 

has ever actually exercised this authority in relation to EPPs in the state. In discussing the board’s 
authority, Keri Ferro, Director of Statewide Academic Initiatives at the WVHEPC, acknowledged the 
potential weight of this policy and, in doing so, also pointed toward a space through which the state 
might begin to take a more active role in supporting program improvement: “If you get a ding from 
CAEP, that’s not going to really be a big deal. But if you’re not following policy, the Department of Ed 
could really come down on [your program].”*°’ 


These elements of state authority are important given current conversations taking place at the 
department. With the 2021 expiration of the CAEP partnership, the department is taking a broader 
look at the entire state-level program approval process to determine where the state may be 

able to provide more support to programs as they work to continuously improve their preparation 
experiences and implement the yearlong residency option requirement (see following section).*°° The 
department has also expressed concern about the level of support available through the CAEP 
process for smaller institutions and programs across the state. This concern was echoed by programs 
that have found inconsistencies in information and guidance from CAEP and have struggled with the 
level of turnover at CAEP. One EPP faculty member described this challenge: 


You think you have somebody that you can work with and talk to, and then they’re gone. 
Also, they change what they say. So if you go to one conference, like in the fall... you'll 
hear one thing and then you'll go to the spring conference and they'll either act like they 
didn’t say it or they'll just say the complete opposite of what they said in the fall. But it’s 
been a bit frustrating because | think they’ve been trying to land on their feet, and in the 
process... they’re not sure what they want. 
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Programs also highlighted the strains CAEP accreditation placed on institutional resources and 
capacity. In particular, the expense of maintaining CAEP accreditation and hosting the accreditation 
visits was cited as an additional barrier smaller programs face as they work to maintain program 
approval. Leadership from West Virginia University at Parkersburg (WVU-P) also suggested that CAEP 
created capacity challenges for faculty when it removed limits on the number of credit hours for 
which faculty in charge of accreditation could be responsible. Instead of caps at 12, faculty could be 
saddled with 15-hour credit loads, making the task of leading accreditation even more challenging. 


Conversations with program staff suggested that, alongside these challenges, the transition to CAEP 
accreditation had helped spur positive change in preparation practices. In particular, leadership 

and faculty at WVU-P highlighted that the process to complete their recent accreditation visit had 
helped them align their programs and make important changes. Dr. Missy Spivy, Associate Professor 
at WVU-P, noted, “I think our program has become a lot better and a lot stronger through the process, 
but it has been a very rigorous and tiring process. And we did very well.” Further, the faculty at 
WVU-P suggested that, given the work they did to achieve CAEP approval, they would be wary of 
future changes that might require them to start all over with aligning their programs and making vast 
changes across the institution. 


Alternative certification program approval 


Unlike traditional programs, which must undergo CAEP accreditation, alternative certification 
programs undergo an entirely different program approval process. WVBE Policy 5901 establishes 

the Alternative Certification Educator Preparation Program Review Board (ACEPPRB) to oversee the 
state’s alternative certification programs and make recommendations regarding initial and continuing 
alternative certification of educator preparation program approval.*°° Following the ACEPPRB’s 
recommendation, WVBE may grant initial approval to a new or revised alternative certification 
program provider that would last for a period of up to 5 years, and, during this time, the alternative 
certification program provider may make recommendations for certification of those who successfully 
complete the program. 


To receive continuing approval status, alternative program providers must demonstrate success 
through the retention of program completers in the classroom and through their impact on student 
achievement as documented through the West Virginia Educator Evaluation System. Continuing 
approval status requires a program review every 7 years. Yet because these policies remain quite 
new and have only been in effect since 2015, there is still quite a bit of work to be done to track 
and determine the quality of programs operating under the alternative certification policies. It is also 
unclear what other oversight programs may encounter during the 5- and 7-year stretches of initial 
and continuing approval. For a set of programs that may veer dramatically in form from traditional 
preparation in the state, it may be important to more closely track their early implementation beyond 
documents submitted through the ACEPPRB approval process. 
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Performance assessment requirements for West Virginia preparation programs 


Over the past decade, many states have begun to incorporate performance assessment into their 
licensure processes as a tool to assess whether candidates can demonstrate they have met initial 
teaching standards. These newer assessments typically require teacher candidates to develop 
portfolios of work that include unit plans, videos of their instruction, evaluation of student work, and 
written reflections that connect their teaching practice to theory. They are designed to evaluate, in 

a more authentic way, candidates’ readiness for teaching, and, indeed, initial research finds that 
teacher candidates’ scores on the performance assessment often predict their students’ academic 
gains.**° Like many other states, West Virginia has established criteria and choices for performance 
assessments that candidates must pass in order to exit a program. 


Policy 5100 outlines program requirements for implementing a teacher preparation performance 
assessment but allows EPPs the option to develop a performance assessment instrument or elect 

to use a nationally normed instrument of teacher performance. If providers choose to use a 
nationally normed instrument, passing scores on the instrument may be substituted for the Principles 
of Learning and Teaching (PLT) test score requirement when applying for certification. Performance 
assessments must be consistent with relevant standards, including the West Virginia Professional 
Teaching Standards (WVPTS), and provide ongoing, systematic information useful for program 
improvement and certification decision-making. 


Prior to establishing the current performance requirement in policy, the WVDE, in collaboration with 
several institutions of higher education (IHEs), piloted the use of two nationally normed teacher 
performance assessments, the edTPA and PPAT, with the goal of determining their efficacy in both 
supporting new teacher quality and meeting CAEP standards. According to conversations with the 
department and additional documentation concerning the 2014-15 pilot, the outcomes were 
mixed and resulted in changes to policy that left the determination of which teacher performance 
assessment to use up to the IHE.*?? 


Following the conclusion of the pilot, the WVHEPC’s Teacher Education Advisory Council (TEAC) 
sought out institutions from across the state to develop a common West Virginia performance 
assessment. Of the 19 IHEs that have teacher preparation programs in the state, 12 joined in the 
effort, and the collaboration eventually produced what would become the West Virginia Teacher 
Performance Assessment (WVTPA). Modeled after the PPAT, the WVTPA was first piloted among 
participating institutions in fall 2016.**% A revised version was developed, and after further 
refinement, the participating IHEs began using the WVTPA for both the fall and spring semesters 

in 2017-18. Currently, the majority of programs in the state use the WVTPA, which is a cheaper 
option compared to the edTPA or PPAT. The WVHEPC is responsible for bringing institutions together 
for the annual scoring of assessments, and it is responsible for the relevant trainings to support 
the assessment calibration and scoring process. The WVHEPC also collects the scoring data and 
distributes the results to participating institutions.** According to stakeholders, the WVTPA does not 
currently meet CAEP requirements for validity or reliability, though based on conversations with the 
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WVHEPC and WVDE, this may be due to discrepancies with documentation and reporting delivered to 
CAEP.*** It is unclear what impact this might have on programs and their CAEP accreditation. 


The WVTPA includes seven performance tasks with accompanying rubrics that are scored by 
university-based faculty. The rubrics include the same descriptors used to evaluate in-service 
teachers in West Virginia. According to the WVTPA documentation, the assessment is aligned with 
CAEP Standard 1.1, the WVPTS, and the InTASC Standards.*** Candidates are required to plan and 
teach a unit (minimum of three to five lessons) and track student progress and outcomes along the 
way and afterward through an assessment plan. 


Importantly, the WVTPA evaluates teacher knowledge, skills, and practices that support the social, 
emotional, and academic development of students and that are grounded in the science of learning 
and development. For example, in the initial assessment task, in which candidates are asked to 
describe the contextual factors they need to account for when planning their unit and preparing to 
support students in their individual progress, candidates are asked to discuss both whole class and 
individual student contexts related to “cognitive, social, emotional characteristics.” This includes 
attention to language needs, achievement and developmental levels, approaches to learning, areas 
of interest, and learning styles, among other contextual characteristics. The focus on these specific 
skills in action goes beyond the language of the WVPTS. 


The development of the WVTPA and the flexibility available to programs to choose from a variety 

of performance assessment options indicate a strong approach to implementing a performance 
assessment requirement across all programs in the state. The ability to choose an assessment 
allows programs to match assessments to the specific needs of their candidates. The flexibility of 
state policy even allows programs to develop their own assessment, though there is no available 
data on the number of programs that have pursued this option. The state permits IHE programs 
that participated in the development and implementation of the WVTPA to include their own faculty 
and leaders in the scoring of assessments, thus creating a feedback loop that allows for continuous 
improvement efforts. 


Clinical practice requirements 


State policy outlines additional requirements to support quality clinical practice experiences for 
candidates, including requirements for the partnerships with schools and counties that help support 
these clinical experiences. All teacher candidates completing a WVBE-approved program for initial 
teacher licensure must complete a minimum of 125 hours of early field experience under the 
direction of a teacher licensed to teach in the state in each area in which the candidate is seeking 
an endorsement.**” There are no additional requirements to fulfill for the types of skills or knowledge 
individuals should be practicing in these early experiences, nor are there prescriptions for time 
spent working with specific student populations.**® To complete the culminating clinical experience 
requirement, each candidate must spend a minimum of 12 weeks in the classroom unless 
proficiency is demonstrated in less time. However, the proficiency level that must be met in order to 
abbreviate the culminating clinical experience requirement is unspecified. 
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In addition, all approved EPPs are required to have partnership agreements with a county board of 
education, with the goal of building collaboration and promoting the “development of knowledge, 
skills, and professional dispositions of their pre-service educators necessary to demonstrate positive 
impact on all pre-k-12 students’ learning.”**° 


In addition to requiring partnerships between EPPs and surrounding schools and counties, the state 
establishes minimum requirements for cooperating teachers, including that they must: 


¢ hold a valid West Virginia 5-year teaching credential in the content area of the candidate 
placed in their classroom, with a minimum 3 years of teaching experience; 


¢ hold Accomplished or higher as a summative performance rating on the West Virginia 
Educator Evaluation during the previous 2 years of employment; and 


e have successfully completed a WVBE-approved cooperating teacher course, at no cost 
to the teacher, or hold certification through the National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards (NBPTS). 


As a note on recent changes impacting the requirements for cooperating teachers, the state recently 
eliminated the Mentor and Master Mentor advanced credentials, which established a clear pathway 
for individuals seeking to directly support new teachers. These credentials were issued after the 
completion of a state-level training.**° 


West Virginia’s Transition to the Yearlong Residency 


In 2019, the WVBE approved the addition to Policy 5100 of minimum requirements for a yearlong 
residency experience. The policy took effect on July 1, 2021, at which time all institutions with 
teacher preparation programs must be piloting a yearlong residency pathway as a final clinical 
experience in at least one program. The WVDE has indicated that by fall 2024, barring special 
circumstances, every individual pursuing teaching through a traditional teacher preparation program 
would complete a yearlong residency as their culminating clinical practice experience. 


Having already established the initial requirement in policy, the state is seeking to provide additional 
guidance and expectations regarding key elements of the yearlong residency experience. In fall 2020, 
proposed amendments to Policy 5100 outlining a more detailed definition were released for public 
comment. This came on the heels of a stakeholder engagement process in which the department 
partnered with the National Center for Teacher Residencies (NCTR) to gather input from programs 
and develop a shared understanding of what candidates and cooperating teachers would do as part 
of their work during the residency year.*2* The resulting feedback has helped create additional policy 
regarding, among other details, the required number of hours per semester (14 weeks or 250 hours), 
the expectations for cooperating teachers’ training and compensation, and the ability of teacher 
residents to substitute teach in their residency hub school. Further, the proposed changes to Policy 
5100 define a yearlong residency as:12 
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Component of an educator preparation program that provides teacher candidates with 
both the underlying theory of effective teaching and a yearlong, in-school “residency” in 
which they practice and hone their skills and knowledge alongside an effective teacher- 
mentor. Unlike other alternative teaching certification models, residents do not serve as 
the teacher of record in the classroom. 


It is important to note that West Virginia’s recent move to implement a statewide requirement 

that programs offer a residency option reflects a growing research base on the effectiveness 

of the teacher residency model. Nationwide, teacher residencies recruit candidates to work 

as paid apprentices to skilled expert teachers while completing highly integrated coursework. 
Research suggests these programs have been successful in recruiting and retaining talented 
candidates into high-need fields and school districts.‘?? While many residencies have started as 
postbaccalaureate programs, a number of residency models are now situated within 4-year teacher 
preparation programs.*”* 


Because the majority of preparation programs in West Virginia operate at the undergraduate level, 
the development of yearlong residency models will require additional planning and flexibility as IHEs 
develop alternative methods for content delivery that allow candidates to complete their coursework 
while working in the classroom. To support this, Policy 5100 allows programs to submit modifications 
for review by the EPPRB and approval by the WVBE. It is unclear how long the review process will take 
and what burden this might place on programs working to implement the yearlong residency.1?° 


In preparation for full implementation of the policy in 2021, leaders from the department undertook 
a 2019 listening tour throughout the state and connected with all 19 institutions that currently 
operate preparation programs.??° A staff member at the department shared that these conversations 
are guiding the implementation of yearlong residencies: 


The past 5 months there’s been a lot of collaboration between this office and going out 
and visiting the institutions of higher education, just to see what types of supports they 
actually need. ... We are able to really open up doors to what they are needing, not only 
in yearlong residency or in teacher prep, but also in accreditation. ... | think that our 
preparation programs really feel that they have a voice right now. 


The state’s professional development school grant program (discussed in further detail later in this 
section) has funded five residency pilot programs, operating independently from the WVDE. They are 
located at Bluefield State College, Concord University, West Liberty University, West Virginia Wesleyan 
College, and WVU-P. The pilots are small in scale (between three and six participants) and have been 
implemented to varying degrees due to institutional constraints. The following section describes 
important lessons and learning from the pilot program at West Liberty University. 


West Liberty University yearlong residency pilot 


West Liberty University, a public university located near Wheeling, WV, piloted an undergraduate 
elementary education yearlong residency during the 2019-20 school year. The pilot included six 
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candidates who were placed, in pairs, in three different partner schools in Ohio County, located along 
the northern panhandle between Ohio and Pennsylvania.*?’ The program paired students in order 

to provide peer support at the school site. Under the pilot, West Liberty did not provide stipends for 
teacher residents. The program provided cooperating teachers (teacher mentors) an $80 stipend for 
their work in support of candidates. 


Building relationships and mentor capacity 


Dr. Catherine Monteroso, Dean of the College of Education and Human Performance at West Liberty, 
described the process of building the relationships needed to support the yearlong residency work 

in Ohio County. This included efforts to connect with the personnel director in the county and inviting 
principals into West Liberty’s co-teaching trainings. In addition to meeting with county personnel 
directors and school leaders, West Liberty established working groups to bring partners to the table 
and problem-solve the pilot’s potential challenges. 


West Liberty sought to build strong structures for mentor supports and to provide needed time, 
capacity, and resources to help residents get the most out of their mentorship experience. In order to 
build the capacity of teacher mentors, West Liberty hosted eight on-campus trainings in the year prior 
to the residency pilot. To help provide the space and time for cooperating teachers and residents 

to effectively collaborate and plan during the school day, the university utilized graduate assistants 
as substitutes for their co-teaching teams. This arrangement provided cooperating teachers and 
residents biweekly 2-hour co-planning blocks. It also allowed students in the pilot schools to develop 
relationships with the graduate assistants and provided a stable substitute presence during co- 
planning blocks. 


Changes in preparation and content delivery 


One of the primary drivers of quality in teacher residencies is the interconnected nature of the 
coursework and clinical practice experiences. The assessments are rooted in work happening with 
students in classrooms, and often coursework is delivered at the residency site within the school 
building where the residents spend their days. Leadership at West Liberty is working to refine these 
connections between practice and coursework and pushing faculty thinking and planning toward 
supporting more integrated content and clinical practice experiences. In addition, they hired a 
residency faculty member to build out courses and help redesign the delivery of content to better 
align with the experiences and work happening in schools and classrooms. These efforts reveal a 
vision for transforming the overall practice of teacher preparation and suggest that the state’s move 
toward implementing a yearlong residency option may be bearing fruit. 


Emerging impacts 


Though the pilot has not been formally evaluated, Monteroso shared her impressions of its 
effectiveness. In particular, she described the way the pilot program engages candidates more deeply 
in their clinical experience opportunities: 
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People who are in the [yearlong residency] pilot... consider themselves a part of the 
school and a teacher in that room. ... Non-residency candidates, they are not engaged; 
they’re not as connected with the students in the room. ... The students who are in 
the full residency... feel like they’re teaching; the other students feel like they’re doing 
the assignments. 


In addition, Monteroso pointed to the benefits for cooperating teachers and their desire to host a new 
resident during the next school year: 


[The mentors] all like having students longer. Current mentors are seeing the benefit. ... 
They've already asked for another one for next year at a different grade level, too. 


Potential challenges and opportunities with yearlong residency implementation 


In this section, we consider some of the challenges and opportunities identified by stakeholders. 
Specifically, this includes scaling up the number of trained and effective cooperating teachers, 
adapting the postbaccalaureate models of teacher residencies for undergraduate programs in 
the state, building consensus around the structures needed to support effective residencies, and 
supporting students from nontraditional backgrounds. 


Challenges around scaling up 


Conversations that touched on the yearlong residency consistently illustrated a concern around 
finding quality cooperating teachers to support residents: 


Everybody is still... concerned about the yearlong residency and how that’s going to 
work. ... Are we going to find enough qualified mentor teachers or cooperating teachers? 


—Dr. Keri Ferro, West Virginia Higher Education Policy Commission 


Programs also highlighted concern from counties when it came to expanding the residency beyond 
the initial pilots. 


There’s probably a little bit of hesitation on [the part of] the counties. They’re really 
happy with this first element, this first go-round and this pilot. But they feel like we’re 
dealing with the cream of the crop, and they’re not sure how that pairing is going to go 
with everyone. ... If they have someone they’re not clicking with, what do they do?... 
They’re not sure if they want them for the whole year. 


—Dr. Cathy Monteroso, Dean of the College of Education and Human Performance, 
West Liberty University 


In addition, one superintendent spoke of the need to help principals and teachers to better 
understand the benefits of a full-time resident and to alleviate concerns for student achievement. 
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It’s a significant change for a teacher from having a student for half of a semester [and 
then] going to a whole year and sharing that classroom. ... One of the concerns we 

had [was that] when you have a very effective teacher, they may not want to share their 
classroom for a year when they’re responsible for the results, the student achievement. 
To be sharing that classroom for a year with someone—it takes a little bit of selling and 
reassuring that things will be fine. 


—Blaine Hess, Superintendent, Jackson County Schools 


Given this tension, it is important for stakeholders and the department to lean on research 
demonstrating the long-term positive impacts that hosting and supporting a student teacher can 
have on student achievement and cooperating teacher practice.*78 


In considering the types of support the state could offer to counties and preparation programs, 
staff at the WVDE highlighted ongoing efforts to create a rigorous training for cooperating teachers 
that helped them establish a shared understanding of the residency model and improve their 
ability to support novice teacher candidates.*° At the time of this writing, it is unclear where these 
efforts stand and what success the state has had in recruiting and training new residency-oriented 
cooperating teachers. 


Redesigning programs at the undergraduate level 


Stakeholders spoke at length about the difficulty of integrating course content with clinical 
experiences while still covering required subject matter content and other coursework within the 
4-year undergraduate experience. Dean Monteroso of West Liberty University mused about how 
to help students “get all coursework requirements completed before they hit that first semester or 
second semester [of senior year].” 


Faculty at other preparation programs expressed concern that students may not be interested in 

the yearlong residency option because of the difficulty of managing course requirements alongside 
the demands of the more intensive clinical experience. Conversations with the department also 
revealed that programs may need to think creatively about the delivery of content and offer students 
more flexibility with institutional coursework requirements. A staff member leading the department's 
teacher preparation work shared: 


As programs start to try to redesign their curriculum pathways, they’re meeting with all 
kinds of roadblocks at their own institutions and people wanting to hold on to specific 
classes instead of actually taking the content of some of those courses and weaving 
them into field experiences and practice. ... They’re just really having a hard time 
wrapping their mind around it doesn’t have to be that 3-hour class just sitting over here 
by yourself that you’re not actually putting into practice until another time. 
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Defining a common vision for the yearlong residency 


Conversations with stakeholders from preparation programs highlighted inconsistencies in 
understandings of what a yearlong residency should involve, and the inconsistencies suggested 

the potential for vastly divergent experiences across programs. Across the program faculty and 
leadership interviewed, we learned that the amount of classroom time for residents per week ranged 
from 2 to 4 days. One program leader shared that residents would be working in two different schools 
during their yearlong residency, changing schools and cooperating teachers at the semester break. 
These variations hold implications for the amount of sustained time a teacher resident would spend 
in a classroom (or school) getting to know the students, teachers, and wider community. Further, in 
the case of the program that will have students complete their residency in two different schools, 
residents and cooperating teachers will have to adjust to building relationships in the middle of the 
year with a whole new group of students, potentially impacting the quality of the experience and their 
culminating performance assessment. These findings highlight the importance of recent efforts to 
define the yearlong residency experience in policy and suggest the ongoing need for further support 
and technical assistance as programs across the state seek to build impactful and consistent 
residency experiences. 


Meeting student needs and managing time commitments 


In addition to design challenges facing programs that seek to provide comprehensive clinical 
opportunities for candidates, stakeholders also discussed the need for financial supports for both 
residents and mentors and the challenge of supporting candidates who have demands on their time 
beyond classroom learning experiences. Program faculty highlighted that a number of participants 
in the pilots were raising children and/or working additional jobs on top of the yearlong residency 
experience, limiting their ability to keep up with coursework and assessments meant to extend and 
complement their classroom experiences. 


The opportunities and challenges facing programs as they transition toward the yearlong residency 
are not new and have been tackled with some success across previous efforts to build more robust 
teacher preparation models in the state. The residency policy builds on the state’s prior focus on 
professional development schools that can now be leveraged to support the development of yearlong 
residencies. These past efforts hold a number of lessons for moving forward with the continued 
implementation of the yearlong residency and co-teaching model in the state. 


Reinvigorating West Virginia’s prior professional school partnerships to support teacher residencies 


Professional development schools (PDSs), like teaching hospitals, offer yearlong residencies 

under the guidance of expert teachers. These schools engage in intensive professional 
development for veteran teachers and may become hubs of professional development for their 
districts.1°° Importantly, research on PDSs finds that the model has shown promise in improving 
both recruitment into teaching and retention in the profession.*** Further, veteran teachers working 
in highly developed PDSs have reported changes in their own practice and improvements at the 
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classroom and school levels as a result of the professional development, action research, and 
mentoring that are part of the PDS model.*%2 


Professional development schools in West Virginia 


West Virginia has a long history with PDSs. The Benedum Collaborative Model of Teacher Education 
at West Virginia University (WVU) began in 1988 and was funded through a $1 million grant from 
the Claude Worthington Benedum Foundation. The resulting model of teacher preparation included, 
among other features, a 5-year, dual-degree program leading to a bachelor’s in a content area and a 
master’s in education and a minimum of 1,000 hours working in a PDS (akin to the number of hours 
someone might spend in a teacher residency).*%? 


Over the course of 10 years, WVU established PDS relationships with 21 public schools at the 
elementary, middle, and high school levels in a five-county area around Morgantown. A 1999 RAND 
Education preliminary study of the program found improved outcomes for teachers prepared in 

PDSs when compared with non-PDS teachers, specifically in mathematics, reading, and language 
arts. In addition, the findings from the study suggested a tangible impact on the feelings of efficacy 
of practicing teachers working in PDSs. One teacher shared that PDS-prepared teachers felt 
“empowered with new opportunity to direct their professional development and respected as peers of 
WVU faculty.”*%4 


Following its initial success, the Benedum Foundation and the WVDE partnered to expand the WVU 
model to other teacher preparation programs across the state. The resulting effort was funded 
through a combination of investments from both the state and the foundation, but by the mid- 
2000s Benedum’s contributions had ended. Ultimately, the preparation programs that participated 
in the state program were left to sustain their models with limited state support and absent 
philanthropic investment. 


While the impact of the PDS models is challenging to discern, given a lack of publicly available 
documentation on the initiative, two key challenges that surfaced through interviews hold 
implications for the current implementation of the yearlong residency. First, programs faced 
challenges working to build and sustain rigorous models of preparation in the face of persistent and 
rising teacher shortages across the state. The need to meet rising demand for new teachers and fill 
vacancies in hard-to-staff schools and subjects led programs to pull back on program requirements 
and length and accommodate more streamlined and shorter pathways. As highlighted by Donna 
Peduto, Executive Director of the West Virginia Public Education Collaborative, even WVU was forced 
to adapt and shorten their original 5-year model.*°° Second, the rigorous elements of the PDS model 
(the number of clinical hours, the number of program years, and the amount of time available faculty 
were able spend in schools) were never codified into policy, leaving programs with little ability to push 
back against pressure to downsize their more rigorous models to meet growing demand. 
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The professional development school grant program becomes the residency grant program 


The state still operates a version of the original PDS grant program that had been providing annual 
grants to institutions in support of building PDS partnerships with local counties.*°° The program 
was subsequently renamed the residency grant program, and the grants have been used to support 
institutions as they develop their yearlong residency models. The WVDE anticipates leveraging these 
funds further to support efforts in scaling up the yearlong residency.*°” For 2020, the grant program 
was funded at $429,775,1°8 and, to give a sense of the likely distribution of funds, one program 
reported receiving a grant totaling about $50,000 for its Tier |, Intensive Site (see below).*°° 


To support the implementation of the yearlong residency, the department opened up the funding 

to all institutions operating preparation programs (public and private) and enacted a tiered system 
of implementation to prioritize the distribution of funds. Specifically, to access the highest tier and 
the largest grants (Tier 1), programs need to implement the yearlong residency and the co-teaching 
model and ensure that the majority of the residents’ coursework is taught at the partnership school 
site.*° Recent proposed changes to Policy 5100 would orient the program more fully toward the 
yearlong residency by replacing the term “professional development school” with “residency hub” 

(a newly defined term in the proposed policy changes) and continue to distribute grants to Tier | and 
Tier Il sites. 


Teacher Preparation Data Collection and Capacity 


West Virginia’s current teacher preparation data collection and dissemination is limited. There is 

no teacher preparation data system that houses data from across all 19 institutions that prepare 
teachers in West Virginia. However, although a state system is not yet in place, there is available 
data across performance assessments and the teacher evaluation system that could inform 
improvement conversations at the state level. Further, the existence of these data, and the desire for 
additional data, suggests opportunities for state agencies to take a lead in collecting, analyzing, and 
reporting on relevant data that can help shape the improvement of preparation programs. Further, 
conversations with stakeholders revealed a desire for the state to take on this role and provide more 
support, particularly when it comes to reporting requirements under CAEP. 


There are opportunities for the WVDE to partner closely with other agencies, such as the WVHEPC. 
The WVHEPC maintains and has access to a range of potential data sources that could inform future 
efforts to support teacher preparation data capacity in the state. In its role, the WVHEPC currently 
runs employer and first-year teacher surveys for 15 out of 19 preparation programs that choose not 
to run their own. According to conversations with staff at preparation programs and the WVHEPC, 

the response rates for both completer and employer surveys is low, though exact percentages were 
not available at the time of writing.*** Further, no one program was having success in collecting 

the data needed to report on progress related to survey responses from employers and program 
graduates. WVU-Parkersburg reported that their return rates were “terrible” and that they had at most 
two people respond to their most recent alumni survey.*42 
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In addition to running the employer and completer surveys for a large percentage of the state’s 
preparation programs, the WVHEPC also collects all of the data on the state’s WVTPA submissions. 
This includes data on the students who submitted the assessment, the program they were in, 

their scores, and the number of times they took the assessment. Based on interviews for this 
report, we learned that the data are not used to answer questions about program effectiveness, 
and conversations with the WVHEPC indicated that this data was not used in any conversations 

with the department. Because a majority of programs (15 of 19) use the WVTPA as their required 
performance assessment, there is potential to begin building the capacity of the state and programs 
to generate more targeted reports and analysis that reflect on candidate progress in meeting state 
priorities for teacher preparation and to consider the progress of programs as they implement the 
yearlong residency. Further, as the process of analyzing and reporting on data collected from the 
assessment is refined, the department will be able to compare candidates from across different 
preparation pathways, including the yearlong residency option and alternative certification pathways 
(if counties choose to utilize the WVTPA). These data can play an important role in guiding the 
development and refinement of educator preparation policies. 


Data from the West Virginia teacher evaluation system 


Data from West Virginia’s teacher evaluation system may provide additional insight into teacher 
preparation program graduates’ success in the classroom. It can also offer programs insights that 
may help drive program improvement over time. Currently, the WVDE shares educator data with the 
WVHEPC to then be shared with programs. Although limited, some data points could contribute to a 
broader continuous improvement conversation. These include individual outcomes from the state’s 
teacher evaluation system, including a teacher’s summative evaluation progression level and student 
learning objective rating(s). The WVHEPC also shares school-level reports on student outcomes 
across mathematics, reading and language arts, and average evaluation ratings.**° Despite possible 
uses of available data for continuous improvement efforts, it is unclear how or if programs have 
made use of this data beyond annual CAEP reporting. The WVHEPC staff stated that they did not 
know if programs used the data, and conversations with program staff did not uncover any evidence 
of data use. 


The availability of these program data reveals a need for alignment across the state’s teacher 
evaluation system and the teacher preparation system and for a better understanding of how the 
department can ensure that the two systems are mutually supporting the overall priorities for 

the teacher workforce. Under the current teacher evaluation system, teachers are evaluated on 
seven standards.*“* The West Virginia Professional Teaching Standards (WVPTS) serve as the first 
five standards, while Standard Six addresses student learning and Standard Seven addresses 
professional conduct. The four performance rating categories, highlighted in the previous discussion 
of the state standards, include Distinguished, Accomplished, Emerging, and Unsatisfactory. The state 
requires districts to base evaluations on two component areas: professional practice (80%) and 
student growth (20%), as measured by at least two teacher-determined goals. All teachers complete 
a self-reflection at the start of the year and submit two student learning goals by November 1 of each 
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school year. State policy requires a combination of formal and informal evaluations followed by post- 
observation conferences within 10 days of the classroom observation. State policy also requires an 
annual summative evaluation conference on or before June 15 of each year. 


Administrators serve as the sole evaluators of teacher performance under the system and conduct 
observations of teachers based on their years of experience.**° Teachers with 1-3 years of 
experience are observed four times throughout a year. Teachers with 4-5 years of experience are 
observed on two occasions. Observations are not required for teachers in their sixth year and beyond 
(the Advanced progression).**° According to a 2019 report from the Southern Regional Educational 
Board (SREB), the majority of teachers fall into the Advanced progression. 


A key challenge with the evaluation system, and any effort to rely on data from the system to inform 
teacher preparation conversations, is that many of the individuals tasked with the observations see 
the system as a compliance exercise.**’ In addition, the system is not currently set up to support 
educator growth year over year. Administrators surveyed for the SREB report stated that they do 
not have time to provide ongoing support to their teachers.*48 Based on how the system is currently 
designed, the distribution of observations across a teacher’s career may end after their fifth year. 
While the data from the state’s evaluation system could prove valuable in the drive to build the 
state’s capacity to support continuous improvement in teacher preparation programs, the current 
shortcomings suggest the system may require additional adjustments to bring it into alignment with 
the teacher preparation system. Notably, a key benchmark in how the state assesses alternative 
certification programs is student growth as measured through the evaluation system. Participant 
retention rates are also used in the state’s evaluation. Taken together with the current limits on 
understanding teacher vacancy data, the number and distribution of teachers on permits, and 
teacher preparation enrollment and completion across the state’s different pathways, this signifies 
another area in which the state’s ability to effectively gauge the impact of alternative certification 
programs in preparing quality teachers may be undermined by the current challenges with the 
evaluation system. 


Underwood-Smith Teaching Scholars Program 


Another element of West Virginia’s system for teacher preparation is the availability of incentives for 
candidates to train and serve in high-need fields and/or locations, which is particularly important 
given the workforce challenges described in the first section of this report. This translates to growing 
numbers of vacancies and teachers entering classrooms without having completed their preparation, 
especially in certain high-need fields and locations; high rates of turnover among novice teachers; 
and declining enrollment in teacher preparation. Research points to service scholarship and loan 
forgiveness programs as an effective policy strategy to both recruit and retain qualified teachers in 
high-need fields and locations.**° West Virginia recently codified an updated version of a previous 
scholarship and loan forgiveness program meant to draw aspiring teachers from inside and outside 
the state into and through the state’s teacher preparation programs.*°° 
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The original Underwood-Smith scholarship program provided teacher candidates with up to $5,000 in 
scholarship funding per year in exchange for 2 years of service in a high-need subject area or high- 
need school for every year of funding they receive.*®* However, data suggests the program had 
limited reach. A review of reports from the WVHEPC from 2012 and 2017 highlight a 64% decline 

in available scholarship funding between 2006-07 ($272,018) and 2015-16 ($96,150).*°? Asa 
result, the number of scholarships granted to candidates shrunk from 57 to 23 during this time. 

In addition, because of the limited availability of scholarships, individuals were often only able to 
access a single-year scholarship of about $4,000 during their preparation, which limited the impact 
the program had on addressing the state’s teacher shortages.*** Data from a 2017 report showed 
that a majority of reward recipients had either completed or were in the process of completing their 
service commitment through teaching, or were still in the process of completing teacher preparation. 
Of the 93 new Underwood-Smith scholarship recipients awarded grants between 2011 and 2015, 
18.3% have canceled their obligation through teaching, 52.7% are currently working to cancel their 
obligation through teaching, and 13% are still in school. While the two reports from the WVHEPC 
indicate whether individuals were working to repay their scholarships either by working in a qualifying 
classroom or through repayment, there does not appear to be any publicly available data on whether 
recipients were retained in the classroom after their service commitment.*% 


Legislation passed in 2019 modified and renamed the program. The new Underwood-Smith Teaching 
Scholars Program substantially increased the annual award of the original program from $5,000 to 
$10,000 per year ($40,000 total) and emphasized the recruitment of the state’s most accomplished 
high school students into the profession.*°° The move to increase the size of the award for Teaching 
Scholars holds promise, given that research on service scholarship and loan forgiveness programs 

in both medicine and teaching found that when such strategies cover a significant portion of tuition 
and/or living costs, they are effective in recruiting and retaining high-quality professionals into the 
fields and communities where they are most needed.*° Scholarships will first be awarded in FY2020. 
The initial $328,000 appropriation set aside for the original program was increased by $300,349 for 
FY2021, and the total annual cost of the program upon full implementation (when 100 scholarships 
would be awarded per year) will be $1.35 million.*%” 


In addition to the formal preparation requirements established in the legislation, scholars will work 
with a teacher mentor throughout their time in the program and participate in required professional 
development opportunities. After graduation, Underwood-Smith Teaching Scholars will fulfill their 
5-year service requirement in a high-need field. The WVHEPC is currently working to recruit and 

train potential mentors for the first cohort accepted into the program. Chosen mentors will receive a 
$1,500 stipend each year. The legislation includes a priority around attracting students from “low- 
income backgrounds, ethnic or racial minority students, students with disabilities, and women or 
minority students who show interest in pursuing teaching careers in critical teacher shortage areas 
and who are underrepresented in those fields,” though it does not establish any targets or outline any 
particular structures to support this recruitment goal.*%° 
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Underwood-Smith Teacher Education Loan Repayment Program Award 


The legislation also modifies language regarding loan forgiveness for teachers working in a critical 
shortage field, or as a counselor in a school or geographic area of critical need. The subject and 
geographic areas of critical need are established between the WVHEPC and WVDE on an annual 
basis. Individuals, if selected, can receive at minimum $3,000 of loan assistance annually, and the 
WVHEPC is directed to determine the loan amount on an annual basis. The loan amount is based on 
funding availability, although it is unclear what portion of the fund established to support both the 
scholarships and loan forgiveness is intended for loan assistance. 


Looking ahead to implementation 


The revised Underwood-Smith Teaching Scholars Program holds promise for supporting a 

new generation of future West Virginia teachers, but it will be important for the state track the 
impact and progress of scholars as they complete their preparation and enter the classroom. As 
highlighted above, it is unclear if efforts have been made to track the impact (student achievement 
or retention rates) of individuals receiving scholarships or loan forgiveness under the previous 
program. Conversations with stakeholders also highlighted the need to scale up the capacity of 
practicing teachers to serve as mentors. Further, questions remain regarding how these mentors 
will be selected and prepared to have the greatest impact in supporting and building the capacity 
of individuals pursuing teaching through the Underwood-Smith Teaching Scholars Program. This 
challenge echoes the challenge posed by the yearlong residency implementation and suggests 
the need to focus on the state’s professional learning system and how it is set up to support the 
development of mentor teachers. 


Professional Learning Systems in West Virginia 


While the WVDE develops guidance, processes, definitions, and resources to support the design and 
delivery of the state’s comprehensive professional learning system, it is the responsibility of West 
Virginia county school systems to develop, support, implement, and monitor professional learning 
experiences for their teachers. To communicate their plans for professional learning, counties are 
required to create and submit West Virginia Support for Improving Professional Practice (WVSIPP) 
plans to the WVDE for annual approval. It is within these plans that counties outline how they plan to 
support beginning teachers through comprehensive induction and mentoring.*°° 


New teacher supports and induction programs 


New teachers who receive high-quality induction supports, such as mentorship in the same field, 
common planning time with same-subject teachers, regularly scheduled collaboration with other 
teachers, and participation in an external network of teachers, are twice as likely to remain in the 
classroom than new teachers who do not receive such supports.*© For states that have seen higher 
rates of new teachers leaving the profession each year, providing induction and mentoring supports is 
an important step toward building a sustainable and quality teacher workforce. Currently, individuals 
are required to complete a beginning educator induction program to qualify for a permanent 
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professional license in West Virginia.**+ However, legislative changes enacted in 2013 have provided 
counties greater flexibility in the delivery of induction programs, which has led to growing variability in 
induction programs and raised concerns among stakeholders about the consistency and efficacy of 
current supports provided to new teachers. 


Prior to 2013, state requirements for new teacher induction included required training for mentors, 
dedicated release time to allow them to support new teachers during the school day, and a 

$600 stipend. Counties and schools were required to provide beginning teachers with opportunities 
to be observed by their mentor and to observe other experienced teachers in the school. Counties 
and schools were also required to provide adequate time for joint planning and collaboration 
between a mentor and beginning teacher.**? However, in 2013, House Bill 3157 eliminated statewide 
requirements for new teacher induction programs.*® In reflecting on reasons for the change, staff 

at the department indicated that, in some cases, districts in more rural or remote parts of the state 
struggled to adhere to these requirements and viewed them as an added burden. 


Following the elimination of the state-level induction requirements, supports for new teachers are 
now determined and implemented at the county board of education level. While induction support 

is Still required for all new teachers in order to advance to a professional certificate, counties are 
given significant latitude to determine what their induction program will look like. County plans must 
address how the school system will coordinate supports for mentors and coaches, though there 

are no requirements for ongoing mentor professional development. The plans are also required 

to address the manner in which the school system will adjust scheduling, use substitutes, create 
collaborative planning time, and any other measures that are necessary to provide sufficient time for 
accomplishing the goals of the induction programs. 


To help fund county-level initiatives, the state provides a supplement (Step 7d) based on the number 
of first- and second-year teachers working in the county and on the level of support submitted in 

the WVSIPP plan.*% In 2020 the state appropriated $5,443,468 for teacher and leader induction 
programs.*© Based on flexibility provided to the counties in developing their WVSIPP plans, these 
funds can be used broadly to support professional learning for practicing teachers in addition to 
supports provided for new teachers.*® In addition, it is up to the county to determine whether 
mentors are compensated for their efforts and at what level to compensate them.*®’ Because 
counties are not required to report on whether they intend to pay mentors, it is unclear which 
counties paid stipends and the average amount of those stipends. 


Beyond the submission of the county’s plan and subsequent approval from the department, there 
are no further policies in place to determine how the plans are implemented and the extent to which 
implementation mirrors the approved plan. Further, there are no systems to gauge impact and there 
are no mechanisms, outside of what is written into a plan, to track what types of supports teachers 
across the state are receiving. Staff at the department review what is included in the WVSIPP plans 
regarding induction programs and make sure they outline specific program elements, like support for 
experienced teachers or mentor quality. There is no other form of oversight or accountability when 

it comes to county spending on beginning teacher induction.*® This inability to effectively track and 
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measure the impact of county induction programs came up in two different conversations with staff 
at the WVDE. In addition, stakeholders expressed concern that systems for new teacher induction 
across the state may not be consistent or equitable. A staff member at the department highlighted 
this contrast between current and prior systems for beginning teacher induction: 


Any teacher in the state of West Virginia who served as a mentor had been through 

a minimum of a 2-day professional development with the Charlotte Danielson 
framework. ... That was an attempt at equity, ... [and] a new teacher in [the] southern 
West Virginia coalfield [is] going to get the same induction Support as a teacher in 

one of the wealthier counties. That was the purpose. But once that requirement was 
removed... you have teachers, new teachers, falling through the cracks with no support. 


Survey data collected in March 2019 through the department’s Educator Voice Survey, a survey 

of over 7,000 teachers and counselors meant to inform the WVBE about the state of education 

in West Virginia and assist the board in its future decisions, help illuminate a number of the gaps 

in mentoring and induction experiences for new teachers.*©? Surveyed teachers with 1-3 years of 
experience reported problematic trends in access to quality induction supports. In particular, while a 
large majority of respondents indicated that they had an assigned mentor (80%), received some form 
of orientation (76%), and attended “specifically tailored” seminars (72%), 20%, or nearly 150 early- 
career teachers, reported receiving no additional supports. Given that nearly half of respondents 
indicated that they were not granted time to meet with their mentor during school hours, and 46% of 
new teachers reported not being in the same school building as their mentor, the structures meant to 
support mentor-mentee relationships appeared to be breaking down. Further, 73% of new teachers 
surveyed were not granted additional time to observe other teachers, and 66% never observed their 
assigned mentor. Unsurprisingly, 3 out of 10 new teachers reported they were “hardly” or “not at all” 
influenced by their mentor. 


Conversations with the department illuminated the unevenness of induction implementation, both in 
terms of what it is and who has access to it. For example, staff at the department reported induction 
programs that serve as a system for employee onboarding instead of a system for building the 
professional skills of new teachers. One employee explained: 


And many times and in those situations it’s not going to be an induction program. It’s 
going to be an orientation program. How do you use the copier? How do you fill out a 
leave form?... That’s not teacher induction. 


Other staff at the department referenced the challenges in more rural counties, where lack of 
resources and capacity makes it challenging to staff mentors for every new teacher and where the 
ratio of mentors per new teacher can be very uneven. For example, one staff member explained that 
one county had only two mentors for all new teachers, whereas another county had an individual 
mentor for every new teacher. She continued: 


We have counties that hire retired teachers for mentors. We have counties that have six 
full-time “beginning teacher academic coaches.” We have other counties that take the 
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money and use [it] for books and study materials and then have volunteers that act as 
mentors at each building. So it’s so different at every county, and there’s no way to track 
the effectiveness. 


Compounding these challenges are potential barriers to understanding the landscape of beginning 
teachers across the state. According to conversations with staff at the department, while the Office 
of Finance currently collects the number and distribution of first- and second-year teachers across 
the state, the staff tasked with supporting new teacher learning have not seen or interacted with that 
data. Further, stakeholders highlighted an interest in helping preparation programs access that data 
to better understand where their graduates end up working, and to better understand additional 
supply-and-demand challenges in their regions. 


Ultimately, with the limited state purview over induction, the varying priorities of county leadership 
could undermine equitable access to early-career mentoring and erode systems meant to keep new 
teachers in the classroom long term. Given the challenges with new teacher retention highlighted at 
the start of the report, addressing access to quality induction could be an important step for state 
leaders interested in supporting equitable access to quality teachers for all students and building a 
strong and sustainable teacher workforce.*”° 


Teacher leadership and professional learning for practicing teachers 


The state of professional learning in West Virginia is in flux as counties and schools adjust to the 
elimination of advanced credentials, like the mentor and master mentor certificates, and support 
structures, like the Regional Education Service Agencies (RESAs).*”* Legislation from 2018 not only 
eliminated the state’s Department of Education and the Arts, the department previously in charge 

of teacher professional learning, but also eliminated the RESAs, leaving counties to reorganize to 
ensure a consistent transition of services previously overseen by the regional support offices. The 
subsequent changes and flexibility offered to counties, along with limited state oversight, has created 
inconsistencies in overall program delivery across the state and placed additional strain in the short 
term on counties and schools as they adjust to the changing landscape of statewide supports for 
professional learning. A WVDE staff member described this challenge: 


One of the things that we heard... was teachers that are experienced feel really 
disconnected and... abandoned. That not much focus is placed on them, that 
professional development isn’t really applicable to them, they don’t get to choose 
things that really impact them. Now, of course, I’m sure there are a few pockets of 
districts that may be doing that appropriately, but in general, that’s what we’ve heard 
across the state—that they just really don’t feel that they have much control over their 
professional development. 


The recent revisions to Policy 5202 eliminating the mentor and master mentor certificates holds 
implications for both new teacher induction and the Underwood-Smith scholarship program. (See 
Categories of Teacher Licenses/Certifications in West Virginia for current licensure categories.) 
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Categories of Teacher Licenses/Certifications in West Virginia 


Provisional Professional Teaching Certificate: A Provisional Professional Teaching Certificate is 
issued to an individual who has met all requirements of a West Virginia alternative certification 
program. The certificate is valid for one school year and may be renewed twice. 


Initial Professional Teaching Certificate: The first license issued to an individual who has 
completed a preparation program at the BA or MA level. The Initial Professional Teaching 
Certificate is valid for 3 school years. 


Professional Teaching Certificate: Individuals are eligible to apply for a Professional Teaching 
Certificate after they have completed a Beginning Teacher Internship/Induction and required 
coursework outlined in Policy 5202. The Professional Teaching Certificate is valid for 5 years. 


Permanent Professional Teaching Certificate: A Permanent Professional Teaching Certificate is 
a lifetime license that can be earned by (a) accruing experience in West Virginia public schools 
and completing relevant coursework, (b) obtaining a master’s degree, or (c) earning National 
Board Certification. 


Source: W. Va. 126CSR136-10.11, Policy 5202 


Though mentor trainings are still delivered through the WVDE,*” interviews with staff suggest that 
interest in these trainings has declined due to the lack of recognition or incentive for teachers 

who might be interested in pursuing a broader role beyond their own classroom. In eliminating the 
advanced certificates tied to mentoring, the state also eliminated the key lever to incentivize mentor 
learning over time. Previously, individuals were required to renew their mentor certificates every 

3 years.179 


Legislation passed during the 2020 legislative session signals additional changes to the state’s 
professional learning and teacher leadership systems. HB 4804 allows county boards to develop 
teacher leader programs that are meant to support new teacher induction and overall professional 
growth.*”* County boards are given the option to provide additional compensation to teachers who 
are teacher leaders, and the bill requires the WVDE to allocate $100,000 over 5 years to assist 
county boards with the design and implementation of a teacher leader program. The move allows 
the department to develop new professional pathways for practicing teachers that could replace 
the previous system for advanced certification. At the same time, the legislation may suffer from the 
same pitfalls highlighted in the prior discussion of the state induction system, with counties 
implementing an inconsistent patchwork of models for their teacher leader systems. It is unclear 
what level of authority the WVDE will have in assisting county boards or what oversight has been built 
into the system and over the available funding. 


An additional area of uncertainty involved efforts to build the capacity of teachers to support the 
social, emotional, and academic development of students. Senate Bill 1039 from 2019 requires 
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that every West Virginia teacher receive professional development on the social, emotional, and 
behavioral needs of students by July 1, 2020.*’> However, it is unclear how this effort has progressed 
amid the current system, in which counties determine the extent to which this professional 
development requirement is implemented. 


Support for National Board Certification 


One key area in which West Virginia continues to excel is in its support for the National Board 
Certification (NBC) process, which has enabled tens of thousands of teachers to remain in the 
classroom while pursuing greater recognition, career and leadership opportunities, and increased 
compensation. Several studies have found that teachers who become nationally certified are, on 
average, more effective teachers than teachers without National Board Certification with similar 
experience.*’6 Further, National Board Certified Teachers (NBCTs) appear to offer even greater 
educational benefits to low-income students than to their more affluent peers.*”” In some cases, 
districts use NBCTs as mentors to new and struggling teachers, as experts in curriculum design and 
support, and as instructional leaders in their schools. Recent research demonstrates the potential 
for accelerated learning gains in students taught by novice teachers who have NBCTs as mentors, 
compared to students of novice teachers mentored by non-NBCTs.1”8 Finally, as a recent study in 
South Carolina highlights, NBCTs have been found to have higher retention rates when compared to 
their non-NBCT counterparts, a finding that held true in the 2016 Regional Educational Laboratory 
study of teacher turnover in West Virginia.*’° 


West Virginia currently ranks 15th overall in the number of teachers who have earned National 
Board Certification, a position rooted in the variety of generous state supports and incentives 
offered to encourage teachers to pursue the advanced certification.*®° The state provides an annual 
$3,500 stipend for NBCTs who remain in the classroom, and counties are able to supplement this 
stipend with additional incentives up to $3,500.** In conversations, leaders at the department 
indicated that very few counties match the full state amount.*®? While the extent of a county’s 
investment in NBC is dependent on a number of factors, including available funds and leadership 
support, the current policy leads to variations in the level of incentives available to teachers across 
the state. This may contribute to the inequitable distribution of NBCTs across the state highlighted 
in the state’s 2015 Equity Plan.*®? (See Figure 7.) In the equity report, the state identifies gaps in 
the distribution of NBCTs between high-poverty and low-poverty schools, with an average of 3.5% of 
teachers at low-poverty schools being National Board Certified, compared to an average of 1.7% of 
teachers at high-poverty schools.** The report also indicates that at the time of publication there 
were two high-poverty districts that reported having zero NBCTs. 


Legislation to mitigate the inequitable distribution of NBCTs across schools in the state was passed 
in 2015 and provides an additional incentive for NBCTs who serve as mentors in persistently low- 
performing schools. NBCTs can receive an additional $2,000 a year for serving in this role at the 
county level and, if eligible, would continue to receive this award for up to 5 years regardless of the 
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Figure 7 
Distribution of National Board Certified Teachers (NBCTs) in West Virginia 
(High Poverty Versus Low Poverty) 


PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS WHO ARE NBCTs 


All Students in WV Elementary School Middle School High School 


WE High Poverty HB Low Poverty Not High or Low Poverty 


Note: The West Virginia Department of Education measures school poverty based on the number of students eligible to receive free 
or reduced-price lunch. High-poverty schools are in the top quartile of poverty in West Virginia when ranked from the highest level of 
poverty to the lowest level of poverty. Low-poverty schools are in the bottom quartile of poverty in West Virginia when ranked from 
the highest level of poverty level to the lowest level of poverty. 


Data source: West Virginia Department of Education. (2015). West Virginia educator equity plan. (pp. 53-55). https://www2.ed.gov 
/programs/titleiparta/equitable/wvequityplan9315.pdf. 


future performance designation of their school.1®° Unfortunately, the reach of this incentive 
appears limited. At the time of writing, only four individuals in the state qualified to receive 
the stipend.*®° According to the WVDE, many NBCTs who might qualify for the additional 
stipend are not assigned mentor duties at the county level and thus are unable to meet the 
statutory requirements.*®” 
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Recommendations to Support Quality 
Preparation Across West Virginia 


A primary goal of this report is to take the “what” of educator preparation—the content educators 
need to learn about teaching, learning, and child develooment—and the “how”—the strategies for 
educator learning that produce deep understanding; useful skills; and the capacity to reflect, learn, 
and continue to improve—and consider how to build systems that support learning so that it is 
consistently available. One of the keys to expanding the number of programs preparing teachers 
with the above skills and knowledge is to create a policy framework that supports and incentivizes 
the adoption of such practices and strengthens the broader teaching profession to attract and 
retain teachers in the classrooms where they are needed most. Though current policy in West 
Virginia includes some strong policies designed to attract and prepare teachers (e.g., National 
Board Certification support, yearlong residencies, performance assessments, service scholarships, 
and loan forgiveness), there are also some notable gaps in the policy landscape that undermine 
preparation and teacher retention (e.g., growing numbers of teachers entering the profession without 
full preparation or on temporary certifications, the elimination of statewide induction standards and 
mentor certifications, and little oversight of professional learning funds). 


With the current mix of policies in mind, as well as a vision of systems that align with the science of 
learning and development, the following recommendations emphasize opportunities for the state 

to build a sustainable workforce; formalize its commitment to the social, emotional, and academic 
development of students; and ensure that standards for teaching shape the preparation, instruction, 
and practices of teachers across the state. The recommendations include: 


¢ revising the West Virginia standards to reflect current knowledge about how to support 
student learning and development, 


refining assessment systems to support continuous improvement and ensure progress 
in meeting (or exceeding) the standards, 


expanding clinical experiences that allow individuals to practice and learn the 
knowledge and skills needed to meet the standards, 


building the data systems needed to provide a clearer understanding of progress toward 
meeting the needs of the state’s teacher workforce and student population, and 


aligning the priorities of teacher preparation with the systems that support the 
recently prepared teachers of West Virginia once they enter the workforce and begin 
their careers. 
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Recommendation 1: Revise the West Virginia Professional Teaching Standards to 
Reflect Current Knowledge About Student Learning and Development 


In order for educators to develop the knowledge and skills to support the social, emotional, and 
academic development of students, West Virginia could initiate a revision of the teaching standards 
that govern systems spanning the educator career continuum to incorporate updated, research- 
based understandings of the knowledge, skills, and dispositions needed by teachers. 


To drive changes in practice that meet the needs of students and support their long-term civic and 
economic future, the state should revise the West Virginia Professional Teaching Standards, which 
were last updated in 2012. As outlined in the previous section exploring West Virginia’s teaching 
standards, there is room to update and reframe the knowledge, skills, and dispositions needed of all 
classroom teachers and improve the programs that prepare them through such revisions. Broadly, 
there is a need for the standards to integrate current practices reflected in the science of learning 
and development (SoLD). These practices reinforce an understanding that all learning is dependent 
on emotional safety and attachments and that teachers should possess the skills and knowledge to: 


¢ model strategies and practices for learning as well as for strengthening social and 
emotional skills; 


* create positive conditions for learning through strong, supportive attachments 
and relationships; 


e use educative and restorative behavioral supports to create positive, engaging, co- 
constructed classroom learning communities; and 


¢ integrate social and emotional learning to foster self-regulation, executive function, 
perseverance, resilience, and growth mindset. 


Further, though county leadership and staff at the department consistently mentioned the need 

for trauma-informed practices—which are particularly pressing for West Virginia due to the state’s 
ongoing opioid crisis and the 10.6% of all children under 18 who do not live with either parent—there 
is no mention of these practices in the current standards. The standards should stress the need for 
educators to use trauma-informed approaches to learning that build awareness of students’ needs 
and support the development of their regulatory abilities. 


In addition to these opportunities to align standards with SoLD and stakeholder priorities, there is an 
opportunity through future revisions to clarify what knowledge, skills, and dispositions teachers must 
possess to be successful in the classroom. As highlighted in the earlier analysis of West Virginia’s 
teaching standards, references to practices that support a student’s social, emotional, and academic 
development are concentrated only at the highest performance level of the West Virginia Professional 
Teaching Standards (WVPTS), which raises the concern that practicing teachers may not feel such 
practices are within the current expectations for their work. Further, for preparation programs working 
to develop the initial skills and knowledge of teacher candidates, the gaps between what is deemed 
Distinguished versus Emerging suggest programs may not need to see or develop knowledge, skills, 
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and dispositions that would support candidates in developing toward the highest progressions on the 
continuum. However, to meet the needs of all students, it is clear that the most needed and pressing 
teaching practices should be cultivated and expected of all teachers, both new and practicing, and 
the progressions outlined in the standards should support and clarify this. 


Other states have recently revised their standards to better reflect current knowledge about how 

to support student learning and development. For example, California’s Teacher Performance 
Expectations (TPEs) offer an example of a detailed set of competencies that sustain a vision 

of early teaching that supports the whole child by drawing upon the science of learning and 
development.*8°> Sample language from the standards highlights expectations applied to all teachers 
as they prepare to enter the classroom. For example, to ensure that teachers consider the social 

and emotional needs of all students and the need for educators to promote active learning behaviors, 
the TPEs require candidates to demonstrate how they: 


Promote students’ social-emotional growth, development, and individual responsibility 
using positive interventions and supports, restorative justice, and conflict resolution 
practices to foster a caring community where each student is treated fairly and 
respectfully by adults and peers. 


Establish, maintain, and monitor inclusive learning environments that are physically, 
mentally, intellectually, and emotionally healthy and safe to enable all students to learn. 


—TPE 2, Creating and Maintaining Effective Environments for Student Learning*®? 


Following the most recent update to the standards in 2012, all teacher preparation programs in West 
Virginia realigned to meet the standards and submitted documentation for peer review at the state 
level.*2° As the state approaches 10 years since this last update, and with the push to reimagine 

the way preparation programs operate through the yearlong residency, there may be a new window 

to consider how content is delivered in conjunction with extensive clinical experiences and how that 
content elevates and focuses on priorities like social, emotional, and academic development and 
trauma-informed practices. Importantly, this could serve as a springboard for a more robust state role 
in Supporting program continuous improvement and program review. 


Recommendation 2: Ensure That Teacher Performance Assessments Reflect West 
Virginia’s Standards for Teaching in Action and Inform Program Improvement 


Having recently formalized performance assessment policies, West Virginia could: 


¢ improve the scoring and calibration of the West Virginia Teacher Performance 
Assessment (WVTPA); 


¢ ensure that programs have access to their performance assessment data and are using 
it to inform program improvement; and 
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¢ utilize statewide and program-level data to inform policy, specifically around the ongoing 
implementation of the yearlong residency. 


In combination with the design of clinical experiences and integrated coursework, teacher 
performance assessments allow candidates to synthesize and practice what they are learning 

and help instructors see what their candidates know and are able to do and where they need to 

grow. Preparation programs utilize performance assessments as a key measure of progress toward 
competencies that support the learning of students from diverse backgrounds. When these programs 
are implemented well, faculty report strong benefits from using the results of teacher performance 
assessments to improve their practice and their programs.*%* Importantly, in addition to serving as 

a predictor of future teacher quality, performance assessments have been shown to help beginning 
teachers develop their practice well beyond the actual assessment experience. 


Improve the scoring and calibration of the WVTPA 


Over the past 6 years, West Virginia has taken strong initial steps toward implementation of a 
performance assessment requiring candidates to demonstrate competencies aligned to state 
standards prior to being recommended by their program for a license. The state’s policy of providing 
flexibility for preparation programs in the choice of performance assessment helped give rise to the 
West Virginia-developed WVTPA. The assessment, aligned to the WVPTS, is rigorous and contains 
the important assessment elements found in current national assessments (edTPA and PPAT), such 
as requiring candidates to plan and teach a unit (minimum of three to five lessons), Submit videos of 
their teaching, and track student progress and outcomes through an assessment plan. 


The state should be commended for demonstrating a model approach to developing a performance 
assessment that supports systemic alignment across the career continuum through its alignment 
with the WVPTS. Further, the alignment of the assessment with the standards for practicing teachers 
also holds the potential for additional collaboration between preparation programs and counties, 
given the shared articulation of quality teaching, and could inform county induction efforts as well. 
However, it is only the fourth year of the WVTPA’s implementation, so it remains early to assess its 
effectiveness across the system. Additionally, because state policy allows programs to choose their 
performance assessment, there is significant variability in how this requirement is met, although, 
according to the West Virginia Higher Education Policy Commission, about two thirds of programs in 
the state currently use the WVTPA. 


In an effort to address the variability highlighted above while still maintaining the flexibility 
afforded programs in policy, West Virginia could begin by supporting efforts to improve the scoring 
and calibration of the WVTPA. This step would support the assessment’s ability to demonstrate 

a candidate’s knowledge and skills and could further support program efforts to refine the 
implementation of yearlong residency programs and overall continuous improvement efforts. This 
process could include collaboration among the West Virginia Department of Education (WVDE), 
the West Virginia Higher Education Policy Commission (WVHEPC), and the 12 programs currently 
implementing the assessment. It could also incorporate learning from other programs that have 
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either implemented nationally normed assessments or their own program-specific assessments. 
This collaboration would likely give the department a better understanding of how the assessments 
are used to measure candidate learning. Further, the work to refine the scoring and calibration of the 
WVTPA will Support Subsequent recommendations around using performance assessments to drive 
program improvement and inform state policy. 


Ensure that programs have access to their performance assessment data and are using it to inform 
program improvement 


Over the course of conversations with stakeholders, we found only minimal evidence suggesting 

that programs were utilizing data from their chosen performance assessment to drive program 
improvement. Staff at the WVHEPC indicated that they did not know what programs did with their 
data after collecting the final scores from the WVTPA. Only one program faculty member interviewed 
for this report explicitly highlighted the use of a performance assessment to drive program 
improvement, and it was an assessment of their own devising. To address this potential issue, the 
WVDE should consider policy revisions that would require programs to demonstrate the use of their 
performance assessments to drive program improvement and should connect these efforts to a 
broader push to better use data more generally for teacher preparation program improvement across 
the state. 


Utilize statewide and program-level data to inform policy, specifically around the ongoing 
implementation of the yearlong residency 


Prioritizing the collection and availability of performance assessment data holds promise for 
supporting WVDE priorities moving forward. In particular, the use of performance assessment 
data to inform both program practice and state policy could yield additional benefits for the state’s 
work to scale and refine the yearlong residency across programs. Because current plans for the 
yearlong residency implementation allow for institutions and programs to potentially operate parallel 
culminating clinical experiences—the yearlong residency and the traditional 12-week culminating 
clinical experience—the WVTPA and other assessments could serve as tools for comparing 
candidates and outcomes across the different preparation program pathways. The opportunity to 
use these tools is only temporary as the state pushes to scale the residency across all programs, 
but the approach could aid in identifying effective programs while implementation of the residency 
progresses. These tools could also support the state’s efforts to identify and elevate effective 
practices for undergraduate residency programs. Going further, these early outcomes—should they 
demonstrate the effectiveness of the yearlong residency—could encourage additional buy-in from 
across institutions in the state. 


Exploring and comparing performance assessment outcomes across preparation pathways, including 
the state’s alternative certification programs, would also support a more informed conversation 
across the state about how well prepared candidates are for the classroom, and whether there are 
any significant differences based on preparation pathway. Given the state’s need to promote high- 
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retention pathways into the profession, this type of data would hold value for policymakers and 
leaders seeking a clearer picture of what is driving quality teaching in the state and what might be 
undermining the state’s overall mission. 


Finally, a focused effort to review and study the outcomes of the WVTPA could provide preparation 
programs and the WVDE with data on institutional and statewide progress toward meeting priorities 
around advancing the skills and knowledge of new teachers to support the social, emotional, 

and academic development of students; apply trauma-informed practices in the classroom; and 
demonstrate alignment with the science of learning and development. Paired with additional data 
indicators discussed further in Recommendation 4, such a study of the WVTPA could contribute to 
a better understanding of how current efforts are faring and what further work might be needed 
to ensure that new teachers are being prepared with this knowledge and these skills in mind. Data 
collected on these priorities could also inform county induction and mentoring for newly certified 
teachers by shaping the types of supports provided to new teachers and identifying where their 
mentoring and induction work should focus during the early months of their first year. 


Recommendation 3: Strengthen Clinical Training by Supporting 
Productive Teacher Residencies 


West Virginia is approaching the full implementation of the yearlong residency option across all 
programs in the state. To ensure the quality and sustainability of this policy change, the state could: 


¢ support the recruitment and training of quality cooperating teachers; 


¢ pilot sustainable funding strategies for the yearlong residencies that support stipends 
for cooperating teachers and residents; and 


* convene and support statewide and regional collaboratives to support stronger 
preparation partnerships between k-12 and teacher preparation programs, facilitate 
program learning and improvement, and drive a more intensive study of progress toward 
the yearlong residency. 


West Virginia has made a state-level commitment to rigorous clinical practice through a yearlong 
residency policy. Importantly, while the residency will eventually be a requirement for all new teachers 
completing their preparation through traditional pathways, the department’s current implementation 
allows for a more gradual uptake and scaling across programs beyond the written policy timeline of 
2021. In addition, staff at the department have worked to establish clear lines of communication 
with institutions to ensure that they remain responsive to the needs of programs and faculty, and to 
better understand how the department can support the next phase of the work. At the same time, 
the state is attempting a particularly challenging transition given that there is little available guidance 
for how to implement residency models at the undergraduate level. 


However, because the residency option is not required for programs until the 2021-22 school year, 
there is still time for the department and other stakeholders to set up the system for sustainability 
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and success. A key consideration in laying out the following recommendations is how the WVDE 
can preserve the quality of the yearlong residencies, address shortages, and produce the teachers 
the k-12 system badly needs. We recommend three steps the state can take to strengthen 
implementation of the yearlong residency option. 


Support the recruitment and training of quality cooperating teachers 


West Virginia’s existing requirements for cooperating teachers for all educator preparation programs 
(EPPs) are quite robust and require a substantial level of experience, which is strongly associated 
with increased teacher effectiveness,*®? and demonstration of teacher quality (2 recent years 

of Accomplished summative performance ratings). Further, the department offers trainings that 
cooperating teachers must complete to qualify. In looking ahead to the next phase of implementation 
of the yearlong residency, the WVDE is looking to establish additional ways to support the quantity 
and quality of cooperating teachers. Under the proposed revisions to Policy 5100, the department 
has also sought to outline requirements for cooperating teachers to receive both training and 
compensation for their work with teacher residents.*% 


Given the need to support a variety of newer skills associated with the social, emotional, and 
academic development of students, and the recognition that even practicing teachers across 

the state need support in developing these skills, it would benefit the state to ensure additional 
incentives for cooperating teachers to update and further improve their skills and knowledge. 
Further, the recent legislative changes that will allow the WVDE to work alongside counties to 
develop teacher leader roles and frameworks offer an additional opportunity to invest in models that 
specifically support the capacity of practicing teachers to serve as cooperating teachers for the new 
teacher residents. This will be important due to the many challenges with recruiting and supporting 
cooperating teachers that came up in conversation with stakeholders. This work could also help 
develop more consistent expectations for the skills and knowledge needed to be an effective 
cooperating teacher in the state. Finally, given the growing number of National Board Certified 
Teachers (NBCTs), additional incentives described under Recommendation 6 could support not only 
the increase in NBCTs in the state, but also their equitable distribution in schools and classrooms 
where their expertise is needed most and where they could be positioned to add further support to 
the yearlong residency implementation. 


Pilot sustainable funding strategies for the yearlong residencies that support stipends for 
cooperating teachers and residents 


The challenges of time commitments and the lack of financial support for teacher residents were 
voiced by stakeholders and faculty from several programs. For example, Paula Lucas, a faculty 
member at Marshall University, stated: 


One [resident] told me that she works almost 40 hours a week. ... A couple of them 
work; one of them has a child. So they have extra things going on outside of school, and 
then they have additional classes. So this is not the only thing they’re doing. ... And | 
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hate to say it, because everybody always falls back on money, but | think there’s got to 
be some financial support for the cooperating teachers and for the students themselves, 
because with everything we’re expecting, I’m not sure that some of the EPPs would be 
able to provide that to the students. 


These concerns are reflected in national residency research.*®° The intensity of teacher preparation 
programming and full-time, yearlong residencies during the school day generally requires financial 
supports for residents as a key to ensuring equitable access to residencies—including stipends that 
cover basic living expenses, just as medical, engineering, pharmacy, and other pre-professionals 
receive. Funded residencies remove barriers to quality preparation, making teaching more accessible 
to candidates from across the state and with a variety of backgrounds. Further, mentor stipends 

are crucial to recruiting and retaining highly effective mentor teachers, as they recognize the skill, 
time, and specialized professional development required of residency mentors. These teachers 
provide residents with mentorship and support over the course of a full academic year, typically 4 to 
5 days a week. In contrast, mentor teachers supporting candidates in a typical culminating clinical 
experience placement may only have a student teacher in their classroom for 10 to 15 weeks, and 
often for a more limited number of hours per week.*%° The proposed requirement that cooperating 
teachers receive compensation is an important step, and it will be important for the department to 
track the extent of these incentives and their ability to draw quality teachers into the pool of available 
cooperating teachers across the state. 


In addition, it is clear that while the department explores available funding sources, the current 
need may outweigh the available resources in the short and long term. Many programs across 

the country have turned to more sustainable funding sources for residency models over 

time,*®” highlighting the need for targeted investment that can support early progress and help 
guide sustainable funding models for all programs across the state. For example, to sustain funding 
for residency costs and resident stipends over time, programs have adopted models that leverage 
existing roles (e.g., paying residents to substitute teach one day a week or as paraprofessionals), 
reduce preparation costs by restructuring coursework, and reinvest savings from reduced teacher 
turnover.+%8 In a credit to the WVDE’s work, the state has taken key steps in policy to support this 
push for sustainable funding, including incorporating language into the recent Policy 5100 revisions 
allowing yearlong residency candidates to substitute at their school site. With further technical 
support and guidance, programs will likely be able to identify additional sustainable funding 
strategies to support their work. 


Finally, to create high-quality, sustainable residency programs, the state may want to consider 
expanding grants provided through the professional development school (PDS) grant program 
that could support candidate stipends, planning or capacity-building to design programs, and the 
development of strong partnerships between districts and institutes of higher education (IHEs). 
For example, California offered $50,000 capacity-building grants and Pennsylvania offered 
$75,000 planning grants to new residency programs. Because every preparation program in the 
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state will be attempting this transition in the coming year, additional funds to expand access to the 
grants may be needed through the initial implementation phase. 


As West Virginia looks ahead to full implementation of the yearlong residency program, it is important 
that the WVDE continues outreach to a range of stakeholders, including superintendents, principals, 
teacher preparation program faculty and leaders, and practicing teachers, with the goal of developing 
a shared understanding of the residency and the broader benefits of reciprocal K-12 and teacher 
preparation partnerships. Further, with the lessons from the original PDS program in mind, it is 
important that the state develop clear supports and structure to ensure that programs have the 
capacity and resources to implement a quality yearlong residency. 


Convene and support statewide and regional collaboratives to support stronger preparation 
partnerships between k-12 and teacher preparation programs; facilitate program learning and 
improvement; and drive more intensive study of progress toward the yearlong residency 


The state board and department could consider additional structures to support the development 
of quality partnerships that can, in turn, Support stronger residency models. Other states seeking 

to implement residency models and stronger partnerships between districts and EPPs have used 

collaborative structures like networks to support stronger implementation. 


For example, both Georgia and Tennessee have built networks of partnerships that support 
knowledge sharing and provide a structure within which existing partnerships may continue to 

grow and new partnerships can take root. Tennessee’s initial network for teacher preparation 
partnerships started as a pilot program through which the state developed key recommendations and 
requirements for revisions to the program approval process.*%? Georgia’s P20 Regional Collaboratives 
bring together leadership from preparation programs and local districts with the goal of building 

and sustaining a network of leaders focused on sharing and disseminating the progress from new 

or existing teacher preparation partnerships. The collaboratives also helped spur the creation 

of PDSs.?°° 


Following the creation of a new state grant program to launch and expand teacher residencies in 
California, several foundations provided funding to create the California Teacher Residency Lab, 
which supports the development and implementation of residencies in California.2°* The lab is 
designed to provide technical assistance to new and existing teacher residency programs and 
create systems to share knowledge and build expertise. 


The need to support the growth of quality yearlong residencies through partnerships between 

k-12 districts and educator preparation programs remains paramount to West Virginia’s efforts 
moving forward. The state could build out regional partnership collectives established with seed 
funding that would allow district and preparation leaders to convene on a regular basis, build 
relationships that support the sharing of best practices, and establish new partnerships. This would 
allow for collaborative work to address some of the emerging challenges in successful residency 
implementation, such as effectively integrating coursework and assessments with expanded clinical 
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experiences and identifying and supporting quality cooperating mentors. Philanthropic entities could 
play a role in Supporting these partnerships, as they did previously with PDSs. 


Recommendation 4: Support Improvements in Accreditation and Data Use 


In West Virginia, current accreditation policy and related data systems yield limited data for use by 
the state and individual programs in their continuous improvement efforts. To support performance- 
based accreditation and continuous improvement across programs, the state could: 


¢ support improved collection and use of data, including employer and completer 
surveys, performance assessment results, and data on the number of candidates and 
completers by pathway within an institution (e.g., alternative certification, teacher-in- 
residence, yearlong residency); and 


¢ build on proposed policy changes allowing for multiple national accreditors by working 
closely with both the Council for the Accreditation of Educator Preparation (CAEP) and 
the Association for Advancing Quality in Educator Preparation (AAQEP) to ensure more 
direct support to programs for their continuous improvement efforts that are aligned to 
the state’s current priorities and student needs. 


Through expanded collection of teacher preparation-related data, West Virginia could further 
support programs in their continuous improvement efforts. Importantly, program completer and 
employer surveys—which yield important information about graduates’ level of preparedness for the 
classroom—are generally left up to programs (with support from the WVHEPC) to deliver and collect. 
The most consistent system of data reporting is the CAEP annual report, but conversations with 

the department and other stakeholders did not clarify how that data is used by the department to 
advance their priorities. The state has an opportunity to expand department and program access 
to data that supports continuous improvement efforts and to shine a spotlight on key priority areas 
for the state, such as supporting the transition to the yearlong residency or a more robust program 
approval and accreditation process. In addition, given the growing use of alternative certification 
programs, it will be important to ensure a rigorous and consistent process of accreditation and data 
collection that goes beyond current measures of evaluation. 


Support improved collection and use of data, including employer and completer surveys, 
performance assessment results, and data on the number of candidates and completers by 
pathway within an institution (e.g., alternative certification, teacher-in-residence, yearlong residency) 


The CAEP accreditation process requires annual reporting on employer and graduate surveys, 

but programs and staff at the WVHEPC indicated challenges with response rates and capacity to 
manage systems for survey data collection. The state, perhaps through a partnership between the 
department and the WVHEPC, could work to drive the use of new teacher and employer surveys 
as a tool for program improvement beyond meeting CAEP requirements. Importantly, the state 
could support the broader capacity of preparation programs by requiring the use of these surveys 
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and designing a common survey instrument aligned to the state’s teaching standards. California 
currently uses surveys of all program graduates about their opportunities to learn, their student 
teaching experience, and how well their program prepared them in various areas of teaching. 
Candidates complete the survey after they have finished their training, as they apply online for their 
initial credential. Two years later, they complete another survey about both their preparation and 
their induction experience as they apply online for their clear credential. California also surveys 
mentor teachers and employers about the quality of candidates and programs and uses all of these 
data in its program accreditation process. The state has ensured high survey response rates (more 
than 90%) by asking program graduates to complete the survey online as they submit their online 
application for their teaching credential.2° 


To encourage the use of performance assessment data to inform program improvement, the 
WVHEPC and WVDE should ensure that data from assessments, including the WVTPA, PPAT, and 
edTPA, are reported back to programs. Further, program faculty should be required to reflect on the 
results and describe any programmatic changes made in response. Establishing a performance 
assessment requirement for all candidates is an important step toward ensuring that future 
teachers demonstrate the skills needed to support all students. Additionally, using the results from 
the assessment to guide conversations around program improvement is an important opportunity 
for the state to generate collaborative and focused conversations on the needs of students and 
preservice teachers. 


In addition to the expanded use of surveys and performance assessment data, efforts should be 
made to clearly track and report on the number of candidates moving through the state’s different 
pathways into the teaching profession. This will support efforts to discern the impacts of each 
pathway on the teacher workforce. 


Finally, efforts to improve educator preparation program quality could focus not only on traditional 
programs, but also on how best to measure and track outcomes from the state’s growing alternative 
certification programs. Incorporating consistent data collection and reporting requirements across 
traditional and alternative programs will be an important step toward understanding how the 
programs are working to meet the state’s long-term teacher workforce needs. This could include 
incorporating requirements for the collection of survey data from alternative certification program 
completers and the school leaders who employ them, as well as data on performance assessments 
to drive program quality. This push for expanded data collection could also include systems to ensure 
that data are reported and analyzed on a yearly basis for the alternative certification programs. 
Because research indicates that these teachers are more likely to leave the profession, there should 
be a more consistent and transparent effort made to report on program quality that goes beyond the 
current 5- and 7-year approval cycles outlined in Policy 5901.7°? 


In looking to the future, West Virginia could take steps toward building a central state longitudinal 
data system to collect and consolidate data from across programs to support teacher preparation 
program improvement in the state. Many states are moving toward indicators and data dashboards 
on preparation programs and could provide West Virginia with a variety of potential models for 
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building a statewide teacher preparation data system that would complement current requirements 
around national accreditation. Delaware and Louisiana are among the states using such dashboards, 
and they are readily available for consumers of teacher education to examine and for the accrediting 
body to incorporate into its investigations of programs.?°* Missouri and Washington also collect a 
range of data and set program performance benchmarks based on a set of indicators.2° If a program 
falls below the benchmark, the state then steps in for further investigation and review. Missouri’s 
indicators include program completers’ evaluation of their program at completion and in the first year 
of teaching. There is an additional indicator that looks at Supervisors’ evaluations of new teachers’ 
preservice preparation.2°° 


Build on proposed policy changes allowing for multiple national accreditors by working closely 
with both CAEP and the AAQEP to ensure more direct support to programs for their continuous 
improvement efforts that are aligned to the state’s current priorities and student needs 


Complicating the state’s move toward performance-based accreditation, CAEP has not demonstrated 
the ability to support programs in their improvement efforts beyond the formal steps in the 
accreditation process. Through conversations with staff at smaller programs, we learned that they 
have struggled to meet CAEP standards and that the time and energy required to meet the standards 
can often stretch their capacity. Further, the process of meeting CAEP standards does not necessarily 
mean programs receive feedback on priority areas that might benefit the state’s broader workforce, 
such as the practices and skills outlined in the first recommendation on teacher standards. Evidence 
from conversations with the department and the WVHEPC indicates a frustration with the CAEP 
process and a desire to be more involved in supporting preparation programs. 


Reflecting some of these concerns, the state has recently proposed changes to Policy 5100 to allow 
for a new path for national accreditation through the AAQEP. These proposed changes offer a window 
to initiate conversations across accreditors and programs to ensure that state systems are providing 
the necessary supports and feedback needed for continuous improvement. 


Regardless of the next steps taken by the state, it is clear there is a need for more consistent 

data collection and sharing. Programs would benefit from data systems that inform programmatic 
improvement and support in meeting CAEP standards, and the department would have a stronger 
understanding of how efforts to improve preparation are playing out across the state. Further, 
combined with systems of data management that allow for improved analysis of information 
associated with the state’s educator supply and demand (discussed in Recommendation 5), the 
efforts to expand overall data capacity in the state could also support collaboration across k-12 and 
teacher preparation programs to address persistent challenges in teacher recruitment and retention. 


Recommendation 5: Strengthen and Expand Efforts to Address Persistent 
Teacher Shortages 


Given documented challenges in meeting the persistent demand for comprehensively prepared 
teachers across the state, West Virginia could: 
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¢ increase access to data tracking the supply and demand of the teacher workforce, 
including accurate data on teacher vacancies, turnover, and the number of individuals— 
by subject area—entering teaching through alternative certifications, First-Class/Full- 
Time Permits, and teacher-in-residence pathways; and 


¢ track and measure the impact of the recently expanded Underwood-Smith Teaching 
Scholars Program to determine its efficacy in meeting workforce needs. 


Increase access to data tracking the supply and demand of the teacher workforce, including 
accurate data on teacher vacancies, turnover, and the number of individuals—by subject 
area—entering teaching through alternative certifications, First-Class/Full-Time Permits, and 
teacher-in-residence pathways 


Currently, publicly available data on the supply and demand of the teacher workforce in West 
Virginia is limited and often opaque to the point of limiting potential policy responses. For the most 
part, data exploring the nature of teacher shortages across the state in this report was pulled from 
local news stories or sources that have grown increasingly outdated. The state’s primary education 
data dashboard, ZoomWYV, which has a stated goal of “helping stakeholders support all students’ 
achievement,”2°’ offers data on the distribution of teachers based on their years of experience but 
has an empty field under a teacher education heading. When asked about the potential for updating 
the section or filling their teacher education field, staff at the department indicated that there were 
current plans to begin populating that field and collecting relevant data, though it was unclear what 
specific indicators or data might be included. Given the expressed intent in the West Virginia ESSA 
plan to “develop a system of data collection to assist districts in processes connected to hiring, 
induction, and retention of effective educators so that all students have access to high-quality 
teachers,” efforts to move this goal forward would go a long way toward policy responses to the 
state’s workforce challenges.7°° 


To support efforts to understand the supply and demand of teachers across the state, a system 

of data collection could include clear and transparent indicators for tracking—by subject area— 
alternative certifications, First-Class/Full-Time Permits, Teacher-in-Residence (TIR) Permits, and 
teacher vacancies. In addition to data on preparation pathways, such a system could include updated 
data on teacher attrition, retention, and mobility at the county and state levels. This data could be 
disaggregated by years of experience or pathway into the profession to support inquiries around the 
types of preparation that best support teacher retention and the effectiveness of county induction 
programs. In a number of instances, stakeholders identified turnover challenges in particular 

parts of the state, but it was difficult to access data that verified stakeholder concerns. Further, in 
conversations with the WVDE, it was clear that the department would benefit from access to teacher 
workforce data across offices. As previously highlighted in the induction section, data on the number 
of first- and second-year teachers in the state were unavailable to certain offices that might have 
made valuable use of the information. This type of data sharing and transparency would support 
increased collaboration across offices within the department. 
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Finally, to provide more localized and targeted responses to staffing challenges across the state, 
the department should explore ways of making data on teacher supply and demand more readily 
available to the wider public, as many of the states described above have done through data 
dashboards. This process would involve an audit of the state’s current data capacity to consider 
how to improve the quality and accuracy of data collected across county boards of education. In 
particular, understanding local labor markets may allow the state to better respond to inequitable 
distributions of qualified and certified teachers within counties, and to build state systems to 
incentivize teachers to work in harder-to-staff subjects, schools, and regions. This step would also 
support the work of teacher preparation programs and county schools working to meet persistent 
and emerging staffing needs. 


Track and measure the impact of the recently expanded Underwood-Smith Teaching Scholars 
Program to determine its efficacy in meeting workforce needs 


The Underwood-Smith Teaching Scholars Program should be assessed with respect to its 
effectiveness in preparing and retaining teachers who have received financial support and mentoring 
through the program. In particular, as the first graduates of the updated program enter classrooms 

in 4 years, it will be important for the state to gauge where they are pursuing teaching careers and if 
the state might need to consider additional incentives to bring Teaching Scholars to parts of the state 
that might need them most. It will also be important to track their retention rates over time. Further, 
it may be necessary for the state to better communicate how decisions are made regarding the 
designation of critical shortage areas and locations eligible to employ a Teaching Scholar or receive 
loan forgiveness. Conversations with staff involved in the program from both the WVDE and WVHEPC 
revealed that staff did not understand how the state made determinations for specific counties, and 
what data was utilized in making those designations. 


It may also be useful to track the programs Teaching Scholars graduate from and determine if any 
additional lessons might be gleaned from understanding their eventual choices regarding their 
clinical practice pathway (yearlong residency versus traditional culminating clinical experience). In the 
future, if the yearlong residency pathway proves beneficial in supporting teacher effectiveness and 
retention, it may be important to implement an additional requirement that scholars complete their 
preparation through a yearlong residency pathway. Given the financial supports these individuals 
receive, the push to enter a quality yearlong residency pathway could make sense given they would 
not necessarily require the same level of investment as a teacher candidate who is not receiving 
state funds for preparation. 


Recommendation 6: Strengthen Induction to Support Teacher Effectiveness 
and Retention 


To address the inadequate access and inconsistent quality of induction and mentoring supports for 
new teachers, and to tackle the high rate of attrition of beginning teachers across the state and in 
hard-to-staff schools, West Virginia could: 
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establish systems for tracking and measuring the impact of beginning teacher support 
funds distributed to counties; 


¢ set minimum requirements for beginning teacher induction that support teacher 
retention, are aligned with research, and provide for local control and implementation; 


require that candidates entering the profession through alternative certification 
pathways are provided more robust induction and mentoring than what is provided to 
other new teachers in the state; and 


* more equitably distribute teaching expertise by improving the implementation of 
the state’s stipend available to NBCTs who work and serve as mentors in hard- 
to-staff schools, and increase the number of NBCTs serving as mentors and 
cooperating teachers. 


Access to quality induction supports is a key part of a state’s preparation and professional learning 
systems. Induction and mentoring for new teachers increase their likelihood of staying in the 
classroom and protect investments in teacher preparation often lost to early-career attrition.2°° While 
there is a statewide requirement for new teacher induction, and a source of funding for it, there 

is little statewide infrastructure that ensures access to quality mentoring and support for all 

new teachers. 


Establish systems for tracking and measuring the impact of beginning teacher support funds 
distributed to counties 


As highlighted in the section on professional learning in the state, the current system for induction 
across West Virginia gives ultimate authority to county boards of education. Funding is allocated 

to counties based on the number of new and beginning teachers working in county schools, but 
there is little accountability for how counties use the funding. The presence of specific funding 
meant to support beginning teacher induction is a demonstration of the state’s commitment to 
supporting new teachers, but because counties are able to utilize those funds as part of their 
broader professional learning systems that support all teachers, it suggests that even the limited 
funding for new teacher induction may not directly support the needs of early-career teachers in 

the state. Further, the current system of professional learning, which is driven in large part by the 
state’s evaluation system, requires that new teachers receive an increased number of observations 
from their administrators. However, as highlighted by administrators in the state, these observations 
are often treated as a compliance exercise and rarely result in meaningful opportunities to support 
professional growth.2*° Thus, even while new teachers may be getting additional attention under the 
state’s evaluation system, they are not all getting the supports they need to grow in their role and stay 
in the profession. 


To ensure that state funding allocated to support new teacher retention and quality actually works 
toward those goals, the state should undertake an audit of induction programs across the state. 
Importantly, steps should be taken to determine how induction programs outlined in a county’s 
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West Virginia Support for Improving Professional Practice (WVSIPP) plan are being implemented and 
how that implementation impacts beginning teacher retention and quality. In addition to uncovering 
successful programs and the programmatic elements that lead to improved outcomes, this process 
would shine a light on current practices in the state and ensure that the state understands how 
public funds are being spent. 


Set minimum requirements for beginning teacher induction that support teacher retention, are 
aligned with research, and provide for local control and implementation 


As highlighted in the state’s Educator Voice Survey from March 2019, new teachers are not 
experiencing consistent or equitable early-career supports, potentially undermining the state’s effort 
to retain them in the classroom. In addition to tracking and measuring the impact of new teacher 
induction programs in the state, West Virginia should set minimum requirements for new teacher 
induction while maintaining flexibility at the county level for determining how minimum requirements 
are met. lowa adopted a structure like this; it outlines minimum requirements for 2-year induction 
programs and commits financial resources to support implementation across the state. In 2001, 
lowa enacted the Teacher Quality Act, expanding teacher induction statewide and making it a 
requirement for second-tier teacher licensure.?** The lowa Mentoring and Induction program annually 
involves approximately 3,000 first- and second-year educators across the state and was allocated 
$4 million for FY2016. These funds provided $1,300 to districts and Area Education Agencies 

to cover mentor stipends and program costs. In addition to general guidance on how districts 

can structure their induction programs, the state stipulates minimum levels of beginning teacher 
support, including release time to design lessons and plan with a mentor, opportunities to observe 
experienced teachers, and opportunities to receive constructive feedback on instruction.?** Beyond 
these minimum requirements set by the state, it is the responsibility of districts to design programs 
that engage teachers in meaningful activities that support the lowa teaching standards and meet 
the needs of beginning educators working in their schools. The lowa program is a strong example of 
locally controlled implementation and the provision of research-based supports for new teachers. 


Require that candidates entering the profession through alternative certification pathways are 
provided more robust induction and mentoring than what is provided to other new teachers in 
the state 


When considering induction supports available to novice teachers across the state, an important 
subgroup of novice teachers to consider are those who have not yet completed teacher preparation 
and are serving as teachers of record while completing their training through an alternative 
certification program or other permit. Because they are not required to complete a culminating 
clinical experience, individuals on First-Class/Full-Time or TIR Permits or completing alternative 
certification may never see a good teacher teach or get intensive support from an expert teacher in 
their own learning.**3 Research shows that individuals who enter the classroom on emergency-style 
permits or similar alternative certification pathways are both less effective when they begin teaching 
and more likely to leave the classroom than those who have been fully prepared before entry.?4 This 
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points to a need to provide this group of novice teachers heightened attention through the induction 
and mentoring process. To ensure that these individuals receive the training and support they 

need to remain in the classroom and provide the learning experiences West Virginia students need, 
induction and mentoring supports should be more concretely defined and monitored across the 
alternative certification pathways. 


Further, it is important that the state clearly understands the level of preparation available in 
alternative or abbreviated pathways, particularly given data pointing to an increase in individuals 
entering the profession through these pathways, described in the status of the teacher workforce 
section of this report. Much like the state’s process for induction supports, this requires a more 
explicit understanding of how counties are implementing their alternative certification programs 
and what tailored supports are available to candidates that may differ from what other beginning 
teachers, prepared through more traditional pathways, receive. 


Finally, with the passage of SB 14 during the 2021 legislative session, individuals with a bachelor’s 
degree will be able to earn a teaching certificate following the submission of passing Praxis scores 
and completion of what is described as pedagogical training.?*° It is unclear exactly the types of 
preparation individuals might receive through this pathway, though the limited language suggests 
the absence of comprehensive clinical practice and limited exposure to the types of teaching skills 
and practices aligned with the needs of students across the state. The pathway raises additional 
concerns about the likely increase in individuals entering the classroom in need of the targeted 
supports outlined above. 


More equitably distribute teaching expertise by improving the implementation of the state’s stipend 
available to NBCTs working and serving as mentors in hard-to-staff schools, and increase the 
number of NBCTs serving as mentors and cooperating teachers 


While the state provides a salary supplement ($3,500) and additional supports for individuals 
completing the National Board Certification (NBC) process, inequities exist in the ability (or desire) 
of counties to fully match the state supplement and in the accessibility of the state’s additional 
stipend for working in a hard-to-staff school. Further, the additional stipend, meant to draw NBCTs 
to hard-to-staff schools, is not working as intended, as only four teachers are currently receiving the 
additional funds. Given the substantial benefits that NBCTs bring to the classrooms and schools 

in which they work, including potential supports and benefits for the new teachers working around 
them, the state should ensure that teachers working in hard-to-staff schools are eligible to receive 
the additional state stipend.?*° This could require improvements in the implementation of the 
existing policy, or adjustments to the language, that allow more NBCTs to access the funds. These 
changes would allow an NBCT to receive the $2,000 for teaching in a high-need school as well as 
an additional $2,000 stipend if they take on mentoring responsibilities to support new teachers in 
their school (or county) or serve as a cooperating teacher supporting a yearlong resident in their 
classroom. Regardless of additional mentoring responsibilities, incentivizing NBCTs to work in high- 
need schools is a necessary step to increase the number of accomplished teachers working in the 
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schools where they are needed most. The additional stipend for taking on the responsibilities of a 
cooperating teacher or mentor would increase the number of high-quality cooperating teachers or 
mentors available in hard-to-staff schools. It could also support the mentoring of new teachers and 
preparation of yearlong residents in these types of schools. Importantly, these supportive conditions 
could help teacher residents become successful teachers in the same school once their residencies 
are completed. 
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Addendum: Current and Potential Impacts of the 
COVID-19 Pandemic on the Teacher Workforce 


The findings, analyses, and recommendations in this report are based on data and information 
that were, for the most part, gathered before the widespread onset of the COVID-19 pandemic in 
the United States. The pandemic has brought serious disruptions to the teacher workforce. While 
massive teacher layoffs tied to the COVID-19 recession may have been averted temporarily through 
one-time budget actions and substantial federal stimulus funding, concerns remain about West 
Virginia’s long-term fiscal outlook and the state of the workforce amid and beyond the pandemic. The 
increased staffing demands of socially distanced schools, combined with pandemic-related teacher 
retirements and resignations, may further exacerbate persistent teacher shortages. These trends 
will certainly add to the state’s workforce challenges and affect policymakers’ ability to implement 
the recommendations of this report. At the same time, the growing investment in federal recovery 
dollars for schools offers a potential lifeline to states and counties. These funds may help address 
short-term needs across schools and the workforce, as well as tackle long-term challenges specific 
to the workforce in West Virginia. This section addresses what research shows about the effects 

of COVID-19 on the teacher workforce in West Virginia as this report goes to publication in the fall 
of 2021. 


Teacher Retirements and Shortages 


After the 2020-21 school year, policymakers’ attention increasingly focused on ongoing efforts to 
safely reopen schools for in-person instruction and to address lost instructional time for students. 
However, critical teaching shortages, a challenge that predates the pandemic, have continued to 
jeopardize West Virginia schools’ ability to safely reopen and stay open. 


At the outset of the pandemic, national press gave much attention to a potential wave of retirements 
across the teaching field, in particular with concerns that more experienced teachers might opt to 
avoid taking on the health risks of in-person instruction.2*” This was particularly true for states such 
as West Virginia, where, in 2020, approximately 20% (or about 3,850 teachers) of public school 
teachers were age 55 or older and in the high-risk category for the virus.?*® Further, staff at the 

West Virginia Department of Education (WVDE) highlighted the fact that even if teachers may not 

be in the high-risk category themselves, they might be living with or caring for someone in a high- 

risk group.?*° Despite these initial concerns, WVDE reports only anecdotal responses from counties 
regarding potential retirements,?”° and there is little data from the past year to suggest that a wave of 
retirements has materialized. 


Yet schools still faced ongoing staffing challenges this past year, driven largely by the ongoing 
shortage of teachers and the need to adhere to public health guidance around contact tracing and 
quarantining individuals who may have been exposed to the virus. According to State Superintendent 
Clayton Burch, “Many times this fall, school closures weren’t due to spread of COVID-19, but rather a 
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shortage of teachers. ... When it was necessary to contact trace and quarantine folks for a period of 
time, we didn’t have teachers sitting on the bench waiting to come in.”22+ 


Shortages of Support Staff and Substitute Teachers 


While the wave of predicted teacher retirements has not materialized, West Virginia saw 

one of the largest declines among states in public education employment (-14%) between 
September 2019 and September 2020.7? A large portion of these cuts affected bus drivers, food 
service personnel, support staff, and other noninstructional staff, but they were likely only temporary 
as schools initially shut down in-person learning. Regardless, there is continued evidence of schools 
struggling to respond to ongoing substitute teacher and support staff shortages across the state. 
The declines in substitute teachers and support staff have hampered efforts to fully reopen schools 
across the state, which the West Virgina Board of Education (WVBE) mandated in March 2021. At 
the time, the board required 5-day in-person instruction for students in pre-k through 8th grade 

and recommended (but did not require) the same for high schools.?23 In December 2020, the 
Mercer County Board of Education sought to address the persistent shortage of substitute teachers 
by revising local policies to allow retired teachers to return to local schools to work as substitute 
teachers.?”4 In Morgan and Upshur Counties, superintendents reported in early 2021 difficulties in 
staffing classrooms amid concerns from their substitute pool about exposure to the virus.?7° 


To help counties respond to these challenges, State Superintendent Clayton Burch announced in 
October 2020 that college seniors could move straight into substitute teaching prior to completing 
their degrees. Instead of completing the state’s required 12-week culminating clinical experience 
placement, candidates can apply to serve as a paid substitute teacher.2”° Marshall University helped 
education majors take advantage of the paid substitute teaching positions as part of their supervised 
student teaching training, and it raised up the practice as an additional way for college students to 
gain hands-on classroom experience.?2’ 


Supporting the Teacher Pipeline During the Pandemic 


There is anecdotal evidence that teachers across the state are struggling amidst the ongoing staffing 
challenges and the continued disruptions created by shifting conditions within schools. During an 
October 2020 State Board of Education meeting, Fred Albert, President of AFT West Virginia, spoke to 
rising stress levels and frustrations among teachers and staff: 


Stress levels... are up to the sky. School staff are frustrated and worried about not 
having enough teachers to fill wnen needed. We also have a tremendous shortage in 
substitutes ... and our teaching staff. | think that’s only going to grow. ... They don’t 
want to risk their lives.278 


The state has sought to help address these challenges by ensuring that the supply of new teachers 
graduating from teacher preparation is not unduly affected and that candidates are able to complete 
their preparation and enter classrooms as quickly as possible. These efforts have included leveraging 
existing flexibility in policy and providing emergency flexibility wnen needed. One example of existing 
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flexibility includes Policy 5100, which already allows teacher candidates to complete virtual clinical 
experiences for up to 50% of required hours.?7° Programs were thus able to adapt quickly to closures 
in March 2020 and during the 2020-21 school year, as counties moved between in-person, 

hybrid, and fully remote instruction models. Existing flexibility around the state’s student teaching 
requirement, which allows programs to recommend candidates for certification before they complete 
the required 12 weeks of student teaching, has also proven helpful in navigating ongoing shifts in 
county and school policies.?*° Lastly, the state also issued flexibility for individuals who have not 
completed all the required assessments for licensure by issuing a 1-year, nonrenewable Temporary 
Professional Teaching Certificate, which gives individuals an extra year to complete required 

content assessments and their performance assessment.?** These additional exemptions ended on 
July 1, 2021.79 


To support schools as they implemented their 2020-21 reopening plans, the WVDE spearheaded an 
Instructional Support Professional Learning Forum in early August 2020. The virtual event featured a 
series of nearly 100 online professional learning sessions covering a variety of remote learning topics 
including teaching reading comprehension, conducting science labs, and supporting the needs of 
vulnerable students and students with special needs. The event had over 20,000 registrants.?°9 


Finally, in considering the ongoing school staffing challenges across the state, the state launched a 
new task force in late 2020 meant to tackle teacher shortages and lay out a new vision for teacher 
recruitment, preparation, and retention.?** The task force brings together both the WVDE and the 
West Virginia Higher Education Policy Commission in a partnership that can help build a coordinated 
and interagency approach to addressing these ongoing workforce challenges both within and beyond 
the pandemic. The task force will meet throughout 2021 and intends to produce recommendations 
by the end of the year.?°5 


Impact of COVID-19 on West Virginia’s Budget 


Over the past two budget cycles (FY2021 and FY2022), West Virginia has managed to avoid drastic 
cuts to education and government services despite early warnings at the start of the pandemic about 
growing budget gaps. At the start of April 2020, Governor Jim Justice projected a $350-375 million 
deficit,2°° but by May that projection had shrunk to $205 million.2?”’ On June 26, 2020, Governor 
Justice announced that the state was expecting a revenue surplus thanks in part to nearly 

$200 million pulled from unspent funds and by using emergency reserve money to cover the 
remaining gap. In addition, the state has relied on increased Medicaid reimbursements from the 
federal government??® and has used Medicaid reserve funds to balance both the FY2021 and 
FY2022 budgets. While the state will be able to use these reserves to support their budgets in the 
near term, they are not a long-term solution.?°° 


Unfortunately, these early successes in staving off budget cuts may be undercut by future declines 
in state revenue.?*° The governor’s FY2021 6-year budget outlook, a document prepared by the 
governor and submitted to the state legislature with each year’s budget proposal, showed significant 
budget gaps in the coming years despite no new spending on higher education and declining state 
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spending on the school aid formula.*** Further, the effort to hold off potential cuts to current state 
education investments may already be ending, as the WVDE saw its budget shrink by $65.8 million 
in the recently passed FY2022 budget.”4? In addition, there are lingering questions about current 
state investments meant to support the recruitment and retention of teachers across the state. For 
example, the Underwood-Smith Teaching Scholars Program was funded at $628,349 in FY2021 and 
FY2022, but it is unclear whether the investment can be sustained if state revenue continues to 
decline in the coming years.?*° 


Federal Investment and the 2021-22 School Year 


With the ongoing budgetary challenges facing the state, the three federal COVID-19 relief laws 
passed in 2020 and 2021 will likely prove vital in helping West Virginia as it works to emerge from 
the pandemic with an eye toward a lasting recovery. 


All three laws fund an Elementary and Secondary Schools Emergency Relief (ESSER) fund, which 
provides federal aid to states and districts. Each law reserves some funding at the state level (the 
percentage varies) and provide states with broad flexibility for its use. Some states are using their 
state funds to build their teacher pipeline and support new teachers’ entry into the profession. For 
example, Tennessee used ESSER funds to expand its Grow Your Own Competitive Grant program. 
Illinois, for its part, created an induction program for new teachers, many of whom were unable to 
complete in-person clinical training in spring 2020. 


The March 2020 Coronavirus Aid, Relief, and Economic Security (CARES) Act and the 

December 2020 Coronavirus Response and Relief Supplemental Appropriations (CRRSA) Act also 
created Governor’s Emergency Education Relief (GEER) funds. Governors have discretion over how 
to use these funds, which can be allocated to Local Education Agencies (LEAs) and Institutes for 
Higher Education (IHEs) and can also be used to support the teacher pipeline. In Minnesota, for 
example, Governor Tim Walz allocated up to $5 million to support teacher preparation candidates 
and programs. 


LEAs also have authority to use ESSER funds to help grow and retain a pipeline of diverse and 
well-prepared teachers. All three laws allow districts to use their ESSER funds (except for those 
dedicated specifically to addressing lost instructional time in the American Rescue Plan Act) toward 
any activity authorized in the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, the Perkins Career and 
Technical Education Act, and the Individuals With Disabilities Education Act.?** This flexibility means 
that districts can utilize rescue funds to address the root causes of teacher shortages and advance 
partnerships and strategies to build a stable and diverse teacher workforce.”*° This can include, for 
example, supporting partnerships with educator preparation programs; induction and mentoring 
programs; and professional growth and development opportunities for teachers, including National 
Board Certification.?*¢ 


While the American Rescue Plan requires LEAs to set aside 20% of their ARP ESSER funds for 
addressing lost instructional time, these funds can also potentially be leveraged to provide learning 
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recovery while simultaneously strengthening the educator pipeline. For example, teacher candidates 
can potentially serve as tutors in high-quality tutoring programs, staff summer and before-/after- 
school programs, or serve as paraprofessionals in a co-teaching/resident role.2*” These opportunities 
for teacher candidates can provide much-needed staffing for these programs, while providing teacher 
candidates with paid opportunities to gain clinical experience. 


Under the most recent American Rescue Plan, West Virginia is on track to receive 

$761,418,000 from the ARP ESSER Fund.*48 A minimum of $666,240,750 from that total will pass 
directly to LEAs. States and LEAs have until September 30, 2024, to obligate these funds, and 

120 days after that deadline to spend them.?*° 


Implications for the Future 


As the state continues to battle both the pandemic and the variety of challenges brought on 

by the transitions to remote, hybrid, or in-person learning models across schools, there are still 
many unknowns. One of these unknowns is whether the pandemic and its impact on the WVDE’s 
operations and budget will be a barrier to implementing the recommendations of this report. At the 
same time, there is no shortage of opportunities for using federal funding to address long-standing 
challenges in the state, including the persistent challenge of staffing classrooms across all counties 
with a well-prepared teacher. 


Many of the recommendations in this report—including supporting the development of financially 
sustainable and effective undergraduate teacher residency models, expanding data use and 
capacity, and revising the state’s teaching standards—could be achieved with minimal cost. Further, 
the state could take a deeper look at how the recommendations fit into plans for the post-COVID 
education system, including the necessity of maintaining workforce and pipeline capacity through 
lean budget years. In the past, some states have used lean budget years to strengthen their 
licensure and certification processes with an eye toward building a more sustainable system over 
the long term.2°° Other recommendations that would likely require funding up front may not have 

to be deferred, should the state deem workforce efforts both a short- and long-term need and 
choose to invest federal recovery funds for this purpose. Importantly, expenditures directed at high- 
retention pathways, expanding National Board Certification incentives, and induction could help to 
sustain the well-prepared workforce that will be needed to serve all students through the pandemic 
and afterward. 
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Conclusion 


The purpose of this report is to ascertain how state licensure and program approval systems in West 
Virginia are advancing the preparation of a well-qualified and equitably distributed teacher workforce 
to support all students’ deeper learning and social, emotional, and academic development. An 
additional topic of inquiry, which emerged over the course of the report, involves the connections 
between the state’s preparation and professional learning systems and how the systems are working 
in tandem to produce and support the teachers needed for West Virginia’s schools. An analysis 

of state teacher workforce data and an examination of statutory and regulatory frameworks and 

the systems they support has provided a picture of the progress the state has made as well as 
opportunities for improvement. 


The six recommendations provided here lay out ideas and next steps for updating standards, 
supporting high-quality preparation, building sustainable teacher residencies across the state, 

and improving data use and teacher induction. The state has a long history with standards-based 
systems, and each of the recommendations provided here builds on current efforts and past 
progress. With this foundation in place, West Virginia is well positioned to apply these research- 
based recommendations to shape educator preparation and practice toward improved teaching and 
learning for all the state’s students. And while the impacts of the COVID-19 pandemic may alter or 
delay the implementation of these recommendations, there are still steps the state can take now to 
ensure that licensure and program approval are strengthened as schools weather today’s challenges 
and evolve to meet those of the future. 
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Appendix A: Research Background 


Data collection took place from July 2019 to February 2020 and consisted of the following: 


Document analysis: included state statutes and regulations regarding licensure and program 
approval, recent state legislative acts and permanent rule changes, West Virginia Department 
of Education (WVDE) reports (including ESSA plan) and presentations, outside research reports 
on workforce issues, state data (for students, teachers, and EPPs), WVDE documents relating 
to licensure and program approval, the WVDE website and handbooks, Federal Title Il and 
Teacher Shortage Area (TSA) data, EPP websites, and media articles on teacher shortages and 
licensure pathways. 


Interviews: WVDE staff from the Certification, Teacher Preparation, School Improvement, and Data 
teams; staff from the West Virginia Higher Education Policy Commission (WVHEPC); EPP leadership 
and faculty; union leadership; k-12 superintendents; and regional foundation leadership. 


List of individuals interviewed and consulted for this project: 


West Virginia Department of Education 


¢ Robert Hagerman, Director, Office of Certification 


e Lisa Hedrick, former Director, Office of Educator Quality and Effectiveness 


Oliver Ho, former Coordinator, Office of Data Analysis and Research 


Robert Mellace, Coordinator, Office of Educator Development and Support 


Jodi Oliveto, Coordinator, Office of Educator Development and Support 


e Steven Paine, former State Superintendent of Schools 


Bridget Phillips, Coordinator, Office of Educator Development and Support Services 


Jeff Takarsh, Program Lead, Office of West Virginia Education Information System 


¢ Carla Warren, Director, Office of Educator Development and Support 


Margaret Williamson, Director, Office of School Improvement 


Lori Wilson, Coordinator, Office of Certification 


Stakeholders 
e Fred Albert, President, AFT-West Virginia 


¢ Kelli Baronak, former Associate Professor, West Liberty University 
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Andrea Campbell, Faculty, Concord University 

Jim Denova, Vice President, Claude Worthington Benedum Foundation 
Keri Ferro, West Virginia Higher Education Policy Commission 

Kathy Hawks, Faculty, Concord University 

Blaine Hess, Superintendent, Jackson County Schools 

William Hosaflook, Superintendent, Wood County Schools 

David Lancaster, Chair, West Virginia University at Parkersburg 

Dale Lee, WVEA President 

Paula Lucas, Faculty, Marshall University 

Cathy Monteroso, Dean, West Liberty University 

Donna Peduto, Executive Director, West Virginia Public Education Collaborative 
Jo Pennington, Dean, Ohio Valley University 


Missy Spivy, Faculty, West Virginia University at Parkersburg 
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